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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


SEPTEMBER __.. 1949 


HE greater part of this country, including its Govern- 

ment and Parliament, has been on holiday for the past 

month, serenely unaware—as it might seem—of a 
financial situation which other nations regard as desperate. 
In one respect that foreign diagnosis is natural. Neither 
Government nor Opposition has yet told the country how 
precarious its welfare is. There have, of course, been occa- 
sional obiter dicta by public men, and the more responsible 
organs of the Press have expressed the deepest anxiety ; but 
none of this has as yet made any serious impression on the 
nation’s mass complacency. 


The Ostrich Mood 


deplore this state of affairs, for it resembles far too 

closely the general avoidance of realities which marked 

the nation’s behaviour throughout the ’thirties and 

ended (unnecessarily, as we believe), in the awful catastrophe 

of war. Though Britain is by no means the only country 

which has qualified for high honours in the ostrich class during 

the present century, she is certainly indulging the ostrich mood 

with quite exceptional inanity at the present time, and we are 

not surprised that the very wide range of nations which is, in 

one way or another, affected by her behaviour, is giving vent 

to angry criticism. Things have really reached a serious pass 

when she is christened ‘‘ the sick woman of Europe,” by an 
Italian journalist. 


Well Done, ‘‘ Amethyst ”’ 


HE exploit of H.M.S. Amethyst in running the gauntlet 
of booms, sandbanks and Communist artillery to emerge 
from her long maroonment in the Yangtze has been a 
welcome offset to all this moral disparagement. The conduct 
of the whole ship’s company was splendid throughout ; it 
Shows that the spirit of the Royal Navy remains steadfast, 
however lax and somnolent may be the nation’s behaviour at 
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home. And the escape down the river with the nicety of 
timing necessitated by shortage of fuel, hours of light and 
darkness and other considerations, was also a signal feat of 
seamanship. Everything, in fact, was in the great tradition 
of the Senior Service—that combination of skill and daring 
which Nelson’s own shipmates called the ‘‘ Nelson Touch.” 
British izzat has not been high in the East for some time. 
The repercussions of the Singapore catastrophe were wide- 
spread and profound, and the world knows little of the reverse 
inflicted afterwards by Admiral Somerville upon the Japanese 
fleet or the magnificent achievement of the other two Fighting 
Services in the Burma Campaign. The final combined 
operation against Japan was never launched: if it had been, 
there can be no question of the further honours which all three 
Services would have won. But however few the men engaged, 
exploits like that of Amethyst are eloquent of morale, and 
it has regained for this country in a stroke a great deal of the 
respect which it has forfeited of recent times in Asiatic eyes, 


British Morale 


E hope, moreover, that the significance of the episode 

will not be lost even upon Italian journalists or other 

Western publicists who comment unfavourably upon 
this nation’s form. Foreign opinion has long identified the Royal 
Navy with the nation—so much so that an absolutely un- 
founded rumour of serious demoralisation in the Lower Deck 
helped to start the run on sterling in 1931. The Amethyst 
may therefore be regarded as proof that there is no ground for 
current foreign reflexions upon British morale. This nation 
has in fact taxed and strained itself in the effort for recovery 
since 1945 more hardly than any other Western nation, despite 
the fact that it suffered a much longer strain in war ; and its 
record of achievement against much austerity has been 
remarkable. Let not, then, the world suppose that it will not 
rouse itself and throw off its temporary bemusement once 
again, when the right lead is given. 


South-East Asia 


HE vital importance of co-operation in Asia amongst 
all nations which desire to arrest the march of Com- 


munism west of China is now at last being recognised, 
and we venture to hope that the perilous controversy over 
the Dutch East Indies is at an end. The Netherlands 
Government has shown much statesmanship in conditions 
which were gravely misunderstood elsewhere, from the 
waterside in Sydney to the Capitol at Washington and seems 
at last to be reaping its reward. The American Secretary 
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State has made it known that the United States will not 
regard with indifference an attack by the Chinese Com- 
munists on Hong Kong, and the British garrison has been 
strongly reinforced as well as guaranteed further air reinforce- 
ment from “ along the line,’’ should the need arise. 

In Indo-China the French Government has wisely decided 
to give the reins to the Emperor Bao Dai, and has also 
informed him that it will apply to the Security Council for 
international support against aggression, if the Chinese 
Communists take action against him. This is a salutary 
improvement upon the attitude hitherto adopted in France, 
that the future of Indo-China is no concern of other Powers. 


It is, in fact, of immense importance, not only for itself, but 
‘because Indo-China is the key to Siam, which is tempera- 


mentally and otherwise incapable of resisting aggression in 
any form. A distinguished American journalist, who has 
recently visited the country and discussed its future with 
its leading men, could get no answer but deprecatory giggles 
when attempting to probe their minds. 


Burma and the Karens 
P ‘HERE is also some reasonable hope of a restoration of 


order in Burma ; but everything there depends upon the 
consideration shown the Karens, who have good histori- 
cal grounds for distrusting the Burmese, and equally legitimate 
grievances against the successive Burmese Governments since 
this country abdicated responsibility three years ago. The 
United Kingdom Government showed an obstinate disregard 
of the tribal claim when the terms of independence were 
settled, and it was guilty of an unpardonable lack of courtesy 
to the Karen delegation which came to this country with a 
touching confidence in British understanding and goodwill. 
The Karens did much more for us than the Burmese in the 
highly testing conditions of the Burmese campaign, and we 
trust that no support, financial or other, will be promised 
to Burmese on any conditions which can justly be regarded 
as unsympathetic to Karen demands. ~ 
The crux will no doubt be the question whether the 
measure of self-government conceded to the Karens should 
include the control of local forces. We fully appreciate the 
reasons for strong feeling amongst the Karens on this point. 
To concede it in toto would obviously be difficult; but the 
demand will probably not be pressed, if the Burmese are 
wise enough to waive their sovereign rights in favour of 
some guarantee of the Karens by friendly Powers. Apart 
from their war record and their high quality as a people, 
the Karens are never likely to be converted to Communism. 
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In their hill position they can make infiltration almost impos- 
sible, and their goodwill should greatly reinforce the estab- 
lishment of a firm anti-communist front in a quarter which 
closely affects the security of India and the Malay Peninsula, 


A Dictator Without Guile 


HE swift liquidation of Colonel Husni Zaim, the Syrian 

dictator, by means of a sudden visit from three tanks, 

a court-martial and a firing squad, is striking evidence 
that the old order will not be easily superseded in the Middle 
Eastern States. Zaim was open and well-meaning, and he 
made a good impression on observers from the West; but 
he was not a model of tact in dealing with neighbouring 
Arab Governments. The Lebanese, whose sense of humour 
is keen, have a delightful story to illustrate that defect, 
arising from the manner in which he first received the con- 
gratulations of the Lebanese Government. In order that the 
gesture should not be too formal, Lebanese Ministers decided 
that their Chief of Staff, who was a personal friend of Zaim’s, 
should express their felicitations by telephone. The Lebanese 
soldier did so a little anxiously, because the Lebanese Premier 
was listening in, and he was duly shaken by Zaim’s reply. “I 
appreciate your Government’s approval,’ the latter said, 
“but think it would be much improved by action on your 
part such as that on which you are offering me its congratu- 
lations. Why don’t you get rid of these politicians, as I have 
done ? ” 


A Warning and a Precedent 


T is unnecessary to look outside Syria for the agent of his 
J semis: His model, Kemal Ataturk, had a soldierly 

record to which Zaim could not pretend. The latter had 
won no victories, and his military associations had not been 
such as to commend him to the majority of Syrians. His only 
hope, therefore, of carrying through a programme of drastic 
political and economic reform was to keep the Army firmly 
loyal to him. Kemal, with all his personal prestige, made 
sure of that ; whereas Zaim, with much less claim upon his 
brother-soldiers’ respect, evidently did not. He has, im 
consequence, vanished from the scene, and his military 
supersessor has already handed over power to politicians 
with well-known pasts; but his comet-like appearance 
in the Middle Eastern firmament will certainly not be the 
last of its kind, if nothing is done to speed the best of the 
reforms which he proclaimed. Armies, moreover, are not 
easily weaned from intervention in politics when once they 
have got the taste of it. 
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A Distinguished American on the Middle East 


HE Middle Eastern States will have money enough for 

social betterment of many essential kinds, if oil pro- 

duction is resumed on the scale which the West requires ; 
but there is at present little sign of the political settlement 
on which oil production to full capacity depends. We publish 
in this issue a most illuminating article from Mr. Bayard 
Dodge, lately President of the American University at Beirut. 
Its author is now in retirement at Princeton; but he has an 
unrivalled knowledge of the Middle Eastern peoples—for he 
is loved and honoured by a whole generation of students from 
all the Arab States—and he has quite recently completed 
a journey on an official mission which brought him into 
fresh touch with hundreds of them. The article was written 
before the Syrian coup d’etai, but is none the less instructive 
on that account. 


The Only Road to Peace 


TS moral is two-fold—first and foremost, the need for 
| =a and economic reforms; and secondly, the need for 

peace and a sense of security, which without co-operation 
between the Western Powers, will never be firmly attained. 
Arab bitterness against the West is due almost entirely to 
the fact that Britain and the United States have been deeply 
divided on the Palestine issue and that no adequate attempt 
has been made to secure a united attitude even in the British 
Commonwealth. There will be no peace unless the Republic 
and the Commonwealth co-operate to achieve it on terms 
which are not discreditable to the United Nations, whose 
record on the Palestine issue up to date cannot be reconciled 
with its own Charter or with any claim to Arab and Asiatic 
respect. Mr. Bayard Dodge is not concerned with these 
international questions ; but no one will read his impressions 
of the present state of the Arab world without feeling that 
the English-speaking one cannot afford to continue neglecting 
or else quarrelling about Middle Eastern issues as in the 
recent past. 


Strasbourg 
N August 10 at Strasbourg, with the inaugural speech 
of M. Herriot (acting President of the Consultative 
Assembly until the election next day of M. Spaak), 
the new Council of Europe may be said to have been born. 
French political oratory as a rule displays far more erudition 
than British, though the latter perhaps makes up for this in 
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worldly wisdom. _M. Herriot’s speech was redolent of the 
Sorbonne. And while many must have (at any rate secretly) 
applauded his skilful historical reference to the enlightened 
despots, in a passage designed to calm the fears and twinge 
the conscience of the Kremlin, many must also have been 
disturbed at his laudatory allusion to Hegel, who, as the 
philosophical parent of both Marxism and the Nazis, must 
be reckoned a doubtful contributor to Western civilisation. 

The choice of Strasbourg as “‘ capital’ of Western Europe 
is of course symbolical. This city is the capital of a province 
which has changed hands four times within living memory, 
It is therefore a city of warning: but it is also one of hope— 
however specious. It has links with the remote past, when 
the dream of European unity began with the first decisive 
demonstration of its unreality. Those who find it helpful 
to indulge in dreams while struggling towards a distant 
goal, and who are inspired by the thought (or rather, by the 
illusion) that what they are hoping and working for in the 
future has already existed in the past, are bound to relish 
the symbolism of Strasbourg. And those, too, who feel that 
only certain accidents of history caused the French and the 
Germans to quarrel, and that the differences between them 
can be bridged as easily as the River Rhine, must also be 
relishing that symbolism. 

But danger lurks in all these pretty fancies. 


Western European Unity—Is It a Hoax ? 


T is fashionable to speak of Western European unity as 

though it were an obvious blessing, ordained by Providence 

—a sort of political Garden of Eden—which has been 
lost to the inhabitants of this area on account of the acquisi- 
tiveness and possessiveness of their rulers, and their own 
blind subservience. This is a complete misrepresentation. 
Western Europe is in fact neither a political, nor a racial, 
nor a religious, nor a linguistic, nor a cultural, nor an economic, 
nor even a geographical unity. Whenever we try to 
visualise some possible element of identity, it strikes us at 
once much more forcefully as an element of diversity. 
Christianity, for instance, presents itself in such widely 
different forms as the luxuriant Popery of Sicily or Spain 
and the dour Calvinism of the Scottish Kirk. And similar 
differences are evident in every branch of life. 

Yet, in a sense, there is a unity—or at least a potential 


unity—among the nations now represented at Strasbourg, 


and this will not prove to be a hoax, if only it is approached 
in the right spirit and is not left to the tender mercy of 
federal doctrinaires. 
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Stop the Federal Rot 


EDERALISM, if unchecked, will ruin the prospect of 

unity which now seems so bright, because federalism 

implies a conception of unity which is wholly inapplicable 
to a deep-rooted and infinitely diverse population like that 
of Western Europe. The federalists want to bring the galaxy 
of nations, great and small, of which Western Europe is 
politically composed, under one central sovereign government. 
Only thrice in the past has such a Government been seriously 
attempted, and on each occasion it has been short-lived. It 
was tried by Charlemagne: but that was long ago, and 
anyway his Empire did not long survive him. More recently 
the experiment has been repeated by Napoleon and by 
Hitler, and in both cases it has providentially failed. Let us 
hope that the federalist attempt will also be defeated—but 
by force of argument. 


Unity, Not Uniformity 


UR latter-day centralists do not admittedly seek to 

unite Europe under a despotic Government. They are 

peace-loving and well-meaning people. They desire a 
Parliament elected by universal suffrage, a responsible 
Government and an international bureaucracy. But institu- 
tions matter so much less than intentions. If the spirit of 
unity is absent, no amount of parliamentary or governmental 
machinery can fill the void: while, if it is present, such 
machinery is superfluous. Aristotle’s famous distinction 
between unity and uniformity has never been more apposite 
than it is to-day. The former he compared with harmony 
in music, the latter with unison. Can we not persuade the 
federalists that if they want true harmony between the 
nations of Western Europe they must modify their doctrine 
out of recognition? Individual freedom, and the collective 
freedom of clearly-defined, historic communities, will dwindle 
and perish, unless sovereignty in all its essentials remains 
vested in the nation-state. National sovereignty need not 
exclude a wider spiritual—and practical—unity, as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations has splendidly proved. 
And the statesmen of Western Europe will be guilty of 
unforgivable ignorance and folly if they do not allow them- 
selves to be guided by this example. 


Lord Layton’s Bad Argument 
HEY will have an excuse, however, if members of the 
British delegation show a tendency to philander with 


federalism. Our representatives—of whatever Party— 
1* 
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so far from giving the slightest countenance to federal pro- 
posals, should resist these with fervour. But hitherto their 
behaviour at Strasbourg has been, to say the least, ambiguous, 

One particularly bad argument was used by Lord Layton 
(whom Mr. Churchill had successfully nominated for Vice- 
President against the Socialist nominee Mr. Whiteley). Speaking 
—though in fairly vague terms—in favour of federation, he 
argued that this ‘““ would make a dramatic appeal to the 
ordinary men and women who had suffered so much.” This 
somewhat patronising attitude is characteristic of a Liberal, 
But what could be more disastrous than to feed false hopes to 
the millions? There is no “dramatic” solution to the 
problem of war: only perpetual vigilance and the slow and 
patient growth of mutual understanding between nations, 
And though politicians can lead the way in this by becoming 
less insular themselves, there is no political short-cut to such 
understanding. It will grow pari passu with the number of 
individuals who speak foreign languages, have visited foreign 
homes and are aware of the virtues as well as the faults of 
foreigners. 


Power Need Not Be Sovereign— 


T is wrong to suppose that unless the Consultative Assembly 

becomes a sovereign Parliament it will be utterly powerless. 

Power need not be sovereign. Influence and moral 
authority count for much, and the Assembly will have both, 
if it does not overreach itself and trespass into the domain 
of national self-determination. The more it seeks to tamper 
with sovereignty, the less effective power it will enjoy. And 
anyway, since defence has been placed outside its purview, 
to demand sovereignty over other fields is merely academic 
and absurd. Physical force is the ultima ratio of sovereignty : 
without it, the latter is a sham. And what English mother 
would allow her son to go to war, under a Ruritanian com- 
mander, to give effect to a majority vote at Strasbourg, unless 
the matter had also been debated and voted upon at West- 
minster ? The issue of peace or war must obviously be referred 
to national Parliaments ; and that is the acid test of 
sovereignty. 


And Sovereignty Need Not Debar Co-operation 


UT—as the British Commonwealth has shown—national 
independence need not preclude consultation and colla- 
boration of the most intimate kind. No unity could be 
closer in practice than this unity by consent. The federalists, 
by depriving nations of their rightful power of consent or 
dissent in matters which vitally concern them, would in fact 
be killing the spirit of co-operation. 
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Yet sovereignty, so long as it is not challenged, can afford 
to farm out its functions to an almost indefinite extent. 
And there is no reason why it should be any less willing to 
farm them out to international than to provincial bodies. 
There are many activities which would be more profitably 
conducted on a larger scale than that of the nation, just as 
there are many which are better conducted locally. Thus, 
while national sovereignty should remain the pivot—the 
centre of gravity—the manifold functions of a nation should 
be distributed in accordance with common sense and the 
principles of good neighbourliness. Western Europe should 
work towards a functional unity, and a unity of outlook and 
aspiration, and not towards the crude, cumbersome, stan- 
dardised unity of federalism—with its Super-Parliaments, 
Super-Governments, Customs Unions, and the like. 


Blinkered Dray-Horses 


UT if they can be prevented from running away with the 

Council of Europe, the federalists may after all have 

rendered some service to the cause of unity. History 
will regard them as blinkered dray-horses, which gave of their 
best in energy and determination, but whose breadth of vision 
was sadly limited. 

Mr. Churchill has made ample use of these worthy beasts 
in his United Europe Movement. He may also himself feel 
some emotional sympathy with federalism, since he is half an 
American, and federalism is the secular religion of all good 
Americans. But he is much too great a statesman to be in 
any sense an abandoned federalist. In fact, he now appears 
to have virtually abandoned the federalists! ‘“‘I am not 
committed to a federal or any other solution ’’ he said in the 
Assembly on August 17, and he further advised that “ they 
must not on their present electoral basis attempt to challenge 
the powers of duly constituted national Parliaments founded 
on universal suffrage.” Nor did he suggest any new electoral 
basis for the Assembly, but confined himself to the obscure 
remark that he would like to see the “ countries (of Europe) 
represented collectively rather than as individual States.” 

Some must regret that Mr. Churchill should have given 
any semblance of patronage to a theory which is repugnant to 
British methods and ways of thought. But allowance must 
be made for the difficulties of one whose main concern was 
naturally to keep a great movement together. It is certainly 
fortunate that he has not consented to become a mere figure- 
head, but will be free to guide the first tentative steps of an 
institution which he has done more than anyone else to create. 
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The Admission of Germany 


E has already given clear guidance on one of the hardest 

questions confronting the Council: should the Germans 

be admitted, and, if so, when? On this question 
Mr. Churchill was definite, though circumspect. He suggested 
that, since it was physically impossible for the Germans to 
take their seats during the present session, and since it would 
be regrettable if they had to wait perhaps a whole year before 
they had a chance to join, the correct procedure would be to 
hold a special session in two or three months’ time, “‘ at which 
they (the Assembly) would either receive the Germans or 
debate their admission.”’ 

Our own view on this question is easy to state. While 
we agree that Western European unity would be a farce if 
Germany were excluded, we are also convinced that neither 
liberty nor fraternity (between nations) will cut much ice with 
the German people or their leaders for many years to come. 
And so—at the risk of wearying our readers—we return to the 
central theme of all our comment on Strasbourg. For 
Germans to take part in a federal Parliament, or Government, 
of Western Europe would be unthinkable: but there can be 
small objection to their taking part in the Consultative 
Assembly and the Committee of Ministers as they are at 
present constituted. 


The West German Election 


HE West German General Election has turned out as 

satisfactorily as such an election could. The poll was 

high, which means that the population is willing—for the 
time being at least—to express itself through the medium 
of democracy ; and the majority of votes indisputably went 
to the Parties of the Right, of which Dr. Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Union is by far the largest. The mandate is 
therefore clearly anti-Socialist, and there are also encouraging 
centrifugal tendencies, as shown, for instance, by the success 
of the Bavarian Party. 

But the Volksgeist—like the spirit of Dr. Mabuse in a 
terrible German film—is still most actively at work, and will 
be for as long as we can foresee. Nationalism, often taking 
the form of outrageous charges against the Allies, was on all 
sides the keynote of the Election campaign. If we make the 
same mistake about the Republic of Bonn as we made about 
that of Weimar, the Fates may not again feel obliged to 
forgive us. 


The Washington Talks 


HE Anglo-American talks which will shortly be held in 
Washington and which will concern, above all, the 
dollar-sterling crisis—but also certain salient matters of 
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foreign policy—will be among the most important that have 
occurred since the war. Sir Stafford Cripps (who has returned 
from his “ cure’”’ at Zurich) and Mr. Bevin will represent this 
country and the sterling area, and they will be assisted by a 
large team of ‘‘experts’’ armed with statistics. On the 
American side Mr. Snyder and Mr. Acheson will be the leading 
personalities. Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Minister for 
External Affairs, will also attend, and should prove an invalu- 
able mediating influence. 

It is widely felt that the date of our General Election will 
depend upon the outcome of these talks. If the Socialist 
Ministers can obtain a temporary reprieve for their tottering 
system, they may not be unwilling to let the present Parlia- 
ment run its course. But if the Americans prove adamant— 
if, for instance, they insist on a revaluation of the pound in 
terms of the dollar—then the influence of Cripps, who has 
committed himself beyond recall to the existing parity, may 
well be exercised in support of those Party tacticians who 
favour an early Dissolution. 


The Limited Value of State Action 


economic crisis can be solved, or even approximately 

solved, by the mere manipulation of currency in any of 
the numerous ways which are being suggested. The New 
York Times, in a recent leading article, has observed with 
wisdom that ‘‘ whatever merits such suggestions may have 
as a means of supplementing a realistic internal programme 
for Britain, in themselves they are little more than economic 
soothing syrup.” 

We publish in this Number two articles on the crisis, 
one by a distinguished ex-Finance Minister of Poland, and the 
other by Mr. Robert Boothby, whose virtuosity and political 
courage have won him wide esteem. Both these articles may 
be felt to betray an excessive belief in the virtues of national 
and supra-national planning: but they are of such interest 
that we will leave them to the judgment of our readers — 
without detailed comment or paraphrase. 


le would be a great mistake to suppose that the present 


Let Private Capital Do Its Job 


T there is one general remark we feel bound to make. 

The present shortage of dollars is no temporary mal- 
adjustment: it is a chronic malady. Dollars will be a 

hard currency, and free convertibility a dream, for many 
years to come. There is no abracadabra which can turn 
the United States into a great buying nation. So far, therefore, 
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from our being able to earn a favourable dollar balance, we 
shall in fact be continually unable to pay our debts in the 
only manner possible, that is to say, in kind. And though 
the United States Government, in its desire to help us and 
keep Western democracy alive, many administer hypodermic 
doses of dollars from time to time, this morbid and soul- 
destroying process will bring us no nearer to recovery. 

Nothing less than an economic revolution is required. 
Dollars must indeed come to us—to the sterling area and to 
other stricken areas—but they must no longer be purveyed 
primarily by the American State, with troublesome conditions 
attached and Socialism at the receiving end. They must 
come in the form of investment by enterprising American 
(or Canadian) individuals, and they must be left to appreciate, 
if necessary for many years, in a climate of limited converti- 
bility, fair trade and reasonable taxation, having for their 
security the immense material and manpower resources of 
the non-American world—to say nothing of its markets. 
Capital, if it is to do its job, must be as free as possible from 
State control, both at its point of departure and at its des- 
tination. A recognition of this fact should govern the talks 
at Washington—but will it ? 


Mr. Eccles’ Lead 


HE most interesting Tory speech, in the July debate on 

the economic situation, was that of Mr. David Eccles. 

We have had occasion, before now, to dissent somewhat 
forcibly from Mr. Eccles’s political and economic judgments. 
But it must, in all fairness, be set down to his credit that, 
whenever he makes a major speech there is at least some 
constructive line of thought in his remarks. The speeches 
of far too many prominent Conservatives can be compared, 
not unfairly, to bottled cider which has been uncorked two 
days previously. Mr. Eccles is always interesting, usually 
provocative, and never fearful of audacity. In the July 
debate, he categorically demanded that the Government 
should work towards the withdrawal of the White Paper on 
incomes and prices: this White Paper was “ an attempt by 
exhortation and thinly-veiled threats to freeze the rewards 
of industry; it suffocates expansion, it kills growth, and 
takes the heart out of the thrusting and ambitious members of 
the community.” 


The Party Must Make Up Its Mind 


R. ECCLES has raised an issue which Lord Woolton 
and the Conservative Political Centre cannot ignore. 
To very many people, not all of them Socialists, the 
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White Paper on incomes and prices has been the sheet- 
anchor of any policy for economic recovery—the very symbol 
of gaunt, smewy Crippsian austerity. Furthermore, there 
are already signs that the Socialists intend to misrepresent 
Mr. Eccles’s demand in order to make capital out of their 
opponents’ alleged “‘ irresponsibility.” Thus, in a debate 
that took place on the day before the adjournment Mr. 
Douglas Jay (without any contradiction from the Opposition 
benches) referred to Mr. Eccles as demanding ‘‘that any 
restraint on wage increases should be removed.” Far too 
often, Socialist misrepresentations have been allowed to 
gain popular credence through lack of any clear statement 
of Conservative policy. 


Mr. Eccles Was Right 


N our opinion, Mr. Eccles on this occasion was right, and 

should be unanimously supported by his Party. In the 

first place, it has been the consistent contention of the 
Opposition that the economic policy of the Government is 
self-stultifying. As a nation, we are living beyond our 
means: the Government tries to cover up the consequences 
of this condition by a policy of physical controls, ‘‘ exhorta- 
tions, and thinly-veiled threats’”’: the result of this policy 
is hopelessly to depress that spirit of thrust and initiative 
which is essential if Britain is to survive. There is only one 
thing to be done: the Government must voluntarily plan 
cuts in its expenditure—before cuts, far more severe, are 
forced upon it, willy-nilly, by the pressure of external cir- 
cumstances. The White Paper on incomes and prices, so far 
from being the symbol of Crippsian wisdom, is a sign that 
the Chancellor has never opened the door to reality further 
than half-way. 


Open Enterprise 


HERE is a further reason why Mr. Eccles should be 

supported. It is a cardinal point of Conservative policy 

that initiative and ambition should be allowed to gain 
their just reward. No one has put this, point better than Mr. 
Churchill: ‘‘ We accept and affirm the principles of minimum 
standards of life and labour,” he said in 1947, ‘‘ and of building 
up those standards as continuously as resources allow. But 
above those minimum standards, the British people must 
not be fettered and tramelled. . . . When the minimum 
standards have been achieved, let everyone do their best to 
make the best of themselves and of the land they love and 
live in.” It was this same philosophy which Mr. R. A. Butler 
developed this year, in his broadcast entitled “‘ Open 
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Enterprise.” Here is the crux of disagreement between 
Conservatives and Socialists. Most Socialists, especially 
converts, will begin an account of their philosophy with the 
vague reflection that there is “ too much inequality.” To 
the Conservative, on the other hand, the absolute standard 
of living enjoyed by all sections of the community is of 
considerably greater importance than the relative shares of 
the national wealth enjoyed by the various income-groups. 
It is the Conservative conviction that an over-indulged 
concern that everybody’s slice should be of the same size will, 
in fact, result in smaller slices all round. 


Mr. Hogg’s Lapse 


HERE is no doubt that, during recent months, there 
has been a great increase of force and point in the 
presentation of the Conservative case, both in the House 
of Commons and in the Press. It is, therefore, all the more to 
be regretted that so prominent a back-bencher as Mr. Quintin 
Hogg should have taken it into his head suddenly to snarl 
and fume in the correspondence columns of The Times. 


Mr. Hogg is one of the best debaters in the country, but he 


appears unable to bring his great critical talents to bear on 
his own ideas. Like a pent-up stream, one never knows in 
which direction he will suddenly burst his banks. On this 
occasion, Mr. Hogg lashed out at Mr. Eccles with a ferocity 
surprising even for him. It is precisely because, at his best, 
the Conservative party has no more effective controversialist, 
that we so much regret such outbursts as “‘ If this is Socialism, 
I am a Socialist’: they do equal disservice to himself and 
to his party. 


The Cross-Bench Line 


HE most perilous feature of the present political situ- 
ation is the form which the workings of the so-called 
“‘Cross-bench mind ”’ are taking. Far be it from us to 
suggest that everyone interested in politics should become an 
abandoned partisan. Though we like to think that there is 
some merit in those who remain loyal to a Party through 
thick and thin—that is indeed, and will always be, the position 
of The National Review—we would be the last to deny that 
there is also virtue in those who survey the political scene with 
judicious detachment, and who delay deciding which way to 
vote until the maximum evidence is available and the claims 
of the main Parties contending for power (and such Parties, 
being human, are necessarily imperfect) have been duly pon- 
dered. 
But while recognising their virtue, we do insist that cross- 
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benchers should make up their minds as an Election 
approaches ; that they should see the point of the two-party 
system, and accordingly decide to vote for one of the two 
main Parties contending for power; and that, having 
decided, they should not be afraid to proclaim their decision. 


The Liberal Party 


ARDLY a week passes that the position of the Liberal 

Party is not discussed, either in the daily or the weekly 

press. Almost invariably the correspondence opens 
with a letter from an angry Conservative, demanding a United 
Front against the present Government. In our opinion, such 
demands are misconceived. In the first place, it is an error 
to suppose that there are no serious differences between the ~ 
respective policies of the two parties. No doubt these 
differences are less, in some respects, than was the case in 
1945. Then, the Liberal Party was united with the Socialists 
in their demand for the nationalisation of the basic industries : 
to-day, despite the able advocacy of Lady Megan Lloyd- 
George, the Liberal Party is joining the forces that would 
preserve the freedom of Iron and Steel. But great differences 
remain. It is hardly necessary to speak of International 
Trade, since the Liberal Chief Whip, the voluble and energetic 
Mr. Frank Byers, has declared his objection, on principle, to 
Imperial Preference. At home, the Liberal Party is com- 
mitting itself, in terms of increasing courage and unrealism, 
to schemes of compulsory co-partnership which do much to 
justify the Party’s growing reputation as a high-minded 
debating society, and little more. 


Its Fatal Weakness 


N the second place, it is a fallacy to suppose that the 
| cen of a party can be brought about by direct action, 

as it were, from the top. Even supposing, per incredibile, 
that some concordat could be made between Lord Woolton 
and Mr. Elliott Dodds, there would remain the far more 
intractable problems of fusing several thousands of local 
organisations, and of selecting over 400 joint candidates. 
It is worth noting that even the far simpler task of uniting 
Conservatives and Liberal Nationals has not been achieved 
without some local occasions of tension. At the last election, 
civil war was only just avoided in the South Molton division 
of Devon, and, at the time of writing, we understand that 
all is not perfect peace within the vast terrain of Ross and 
Cromarty and Inverness. No, there is only one way for the 
Liberal Party to be brought to an end, and that is through a 
steadily accelerating decline in the number of Liberal voters. 
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There are two essential commodities without which no political 
Party can survive, however enlightened its policy: no Party 
can make up for the lack of great names, and of a steady 
phalanx, several millions strong, of silent supporters. The 
electoral strength of a Party is decided, not by the hundreds 
of supporters who take some active part in its discussions, 
but by the tens of thousands of those who do not. The rank 
and file of Liberal candidates and speakers, to-day, are from 
the younger age-groups of the nation: the rank and file of 
Liberal voters are survivors from the Lloyd-George era, 
Liberals because they have always been so, or from family 
tradition—a steadily dwindling number year by year. 


Doomed to a Lingering Death 


that there are even eleven Liberals in the present Parlia- 

ment: only two were elected at the last election in three- 
cornered contests. It will be the Socialists, again, who will 
help to decide the extent of Liberal representation in the next 
Parliament. There are rumours that a Socialist challenge 
will effect a certain Liberal defeat—and a Conservative 
victory—in North Dorset; and that, per contra, Transport 
House intends to assist the Liberals in preventing the perpe- 
tuation of a Conservative monopoly in the old Liberal strong- 
hold of the Duchy of Cornwall. In any event, the right 
Conservative policy towards the Liberals is clear. At the 
last election, the Liberal Party suffered immeasurably, on the 
admission of its own leaders, by the certainty that it would 
not be able to form a Government. Even though 400 Liberal 
candidates may be standing at the next election, we must 
exploit the same certainty—for it 7s a certainty—wherever a 
Liberal candidate is in the field. The elector must be made 
to feel that a vote for a Liberal is a vote wasted. The Con- 
servative Party cannot kill the Liberal Party outright. The 
latter is doomed to a lingering death, which will finally 
overtake it when the accumulation of forfeited deposits 
outweighs the increment of party funds. 


[: is worth noting that it is only by leave of the Socialists . 


A Modern Confucius 


“Itis . . . quite wrong to suppose that no limits at all 
exist to the process of soaking the rich.”’ 
(C. A. R. Crosland in Tribune). 
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THOUGHTS ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
By Dr. BAYARD DODGE 
OTTOMAN PALESTINE 


FIRST visited Palestine in 1910. At that time Jerusalem 
and Jaffa were overgrown towns, Haifa was a new village 
and nobody had ever dreamed of Tel Aviv. As it was 

impossible to drive from Jerusalem to Galilee, we rode on 
horseback, enjoying the beautiful olive groves and wild 
flowers of Samaria. 

It was a touching sight to see the Russian pilgrims, as they 
marched through the fields of ripening grain and sang angelic 
music on the edge of Jacob’s Well. Imperial Russia supported 
so many hospices and schools in the Holy Land that even 
to-day the Orthodox Christians are apt to think of the Russian 
Church as their patron and protector. At the old town of 
Shechem some street urchins threw stones at us and hit the 
widow of President Cleveland, who was with us. The local 
Turkish officer was greatly distressed and overwhelmed us 
with apologies, at the same time that he provided a police 
escort for our party. 

This district governor was the agent of a monarch who 
ruled 60 million subjects as Sultan of the Ottomans, while he 
united the loyalties of 250 million Muslims, as the Caliph of 
Islam. As we rode through Palestine, we realised to what an 
extent this Ottoman Empire had turned into a tyranny. 
Local chiefs and landlords were controlled by a system of 
graft and secret service, handed down from the Middle Ages. 
Peasants were ruthlessly exploited. Any sign of progress, 
such as digging a well, planting fruit trees, or painting a house, 
meant higher taxes. Public service, civic initiative and social 
organisation were regarded as rebellion. - 

It was during this period that the American Press at 
Beirut tried to bring a steam engine through the custom house. 
But the project met with unforeseen difficulties, when the 
Turkish police found written on the cylinder head, ‘‘ 150 revo- 
lutions a minute.’”’ The ‘ divide and rule”’ policy was so 
cleverly employed that one sect was pitted against another 
and every chief was suspicious of his neighbour. During the 
First World War we saw 300,000 Lebanese, 30,000 Nestorians, 
and over a million Armenians perish as the result of division 
and strife. 
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Although beautiful religious architecture and mystical 
poetry flourished in Turkey, the Ottomans maintained their 
position in Islam by defending orthodoxy, rather than by 
scientific advancement. As we rode through Palestine in 
1910, the Ottoman world was still intellectually and socially 
stagnant. Only in cities like Istanbul, Cairo, and Beirut 
were there signs of a new day that was dawning. 

All of the country people and most of the townsfolk were 
so ignorant that they were usually bigoted and superstitious, 
They were so illiterate that, when they signed official docu- 
ments, they had to make thumb prints, as they could not 
even sign their own names. As most of the peasants did not 
own enough land to support their families they were forced 
to work as share-croppers, dividing their harvests with 
rapacious landlords. The poor people were constantly obliged 
to borrow money, and, unless they paid their debts promptly, 
the rates of interest soon mounted to over 100 per cent. 


TURKEY 


After leaving Palestine we went through Syria and Lebanon 
and then on to Istanbul. In all of the towns the Muslim 
women were secluded and veiled. A girl of 14 or 16 usually 
married a boy a few years older who often had not seen her 
face before the wedding. The child bride was taken to live 
with her husband’s family and it was normal for her to bring 
up children of her own before she was really grown up herself. 
What was she able to pass on to her children, except the same 
bigotry and superstition, which she had received from her own } 
child mother ? | 

A village woman would spend much of her time doing 
heavy farm work and making dung cakes for fuel. She 
would have a new baby almost every year, but, because of 
her ignorance, only two-thirds of them would live and many 
of those would be half blind or diseased. As the only social 
security for widowhood or divorce was to have sons, there 
was no thought of birth control. 

When we reached Istanbul the city was so full of beauty 
that it seemed more like a dream than reality. Men went 
about in Oriental garb, crowned with bright red fezes. Black- 
veiled women sat in cemetery gardens enjoying magic views 
of the Bosphorus. Old kayaks and ancient ferryboats 
crowded the waterways, while yellow dogs clogged the streets. 
Charming old gentlemen with flowing robes and turbaned 
heads interpreted the Quranic law in crowded mosques, while 
blind men on the minarets chanted the call to prayer with the 
music of the Arabic tongue. 

Princes and pashas drank cool sherbets or sipped sweet 
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coffee in palace gardens with vistas of sapphire water under 
the branches of giant chestnut trees. Well would it have been 
for them to see the handwriting on the wall and realise that 
the tyranny and exploitation, the graft and cruelty of their 
picturesque but decadent system could never survive during 
the twentieth century. 

As if by magic Ataturk changed all this. When I walked 
the streets of Istanbul in 1948 the success of his reforms 
seemed to be a miracle. Turkey was no longer an empire, 
but a republic, with the Gaulish fortress of Ankara as its 
capital, and a two-party system in operation. The subject 
races were exchanged or driven out and the population was 
less than a third of that of the ancient empire. The royal 
family had been exiled and most of their palaces turned into 
schools or museums. No longer did the Turkish youth 
expect to live by exploiting subject peoples. Now they were 
proud to do the work themselves. 

The signs were written in Latin letters and great cinema 
advertisements blazed forth the thrills of Hollywood. Not 
yellow dogs, but yellow taxi-cabs, filled the streets and the 
charming garb of yesterday was supplanted by a hackneyed 
type of modern dress. The Dervishes were exiled, the call to 
prayer and Quranic readings were in Turkish, and three 
European codes of law had taken the place of the canon of 
Islam. Questions of marriage, divorce, inheritance and other 
matters of civil law were determined according to the progres- 
sive Swiss code. Girls in modern clothes were hastening to 
the University, entering government and commercial offices, 
going off to bathing beaches and tennis clubs, or accompanying 
their boy friends to cinemas and night clubs. Women were 
even allowed to vote and to serve as members of the Grand 
National Assembly. 

Pashas and chiefs had lost their power and large tracts of 
land had been divided among the poor. One of Turkey’s 
most difficult tasks has always been to adjust the Eastern 
provinces to the needs of the state as a whole. These regions 
were full of Kurdish peasants, who repeatedly revolted. As 
they were highly exploited share-croppers, whose villages lay 
along the Russian frontier, they were a source of great danger. 
President In6nii deserves special credit because these Kurdish 
peasants have been re-established on their own farms. A 
Princeton University professor who visited Eastern Turkey 
last summer assured me that the spirit of the Kurdish peasants 
has been changed from rebellion to loyalty. 

Other well-informed friends have told me how steamship 
lines, coal mines, steel mills, oil soundings, extensions of rail- 
toads and roadways, improved harbours and cloth factories 
are no longer dreams but realities. Although it will take time 
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to overcome all of the corruption and backwardness in the 
land, the progress already made in connection with industry 
and trade is encouraging. Village clubs with radios, scientific 
agriculture, thousands of new schools and a reform in public 
health promise to improve the backward rural conditions, 
along with reforms in the towns. 

But as I sat on my hotel veranda, drinking in the romance 
of moonlight across the Golden Horn, a great ship dropped 
anchor. It was the S.S. Russia on its way home to the Black 
Sea. It shocked me into a realisation of the fact that all of 
the progress of Ataturk and Inénii is darkened by a storm 
cloud on the northern horizon. With the help of the United 
States Government Turkey is supporting a mechanised army 
of a million men. But the price to pay is very great as 
inflation is severe, taxes are high, people are uneasy, and the 
economy of the state is geared into military preparedness. 

The reform in Turkey is one of the wonders of the modern 
world, but the people of the Republic will not be able to reap 
the benefits of their progress until they can “‘ beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 


IRAN 


Reza Shah Pahlavi copied many of the reforms of Ataturk 
and started to modernise Iran. He tried to check the influence 
of the Shiite clergy, to introduce modern forms of education, 
to emancipate the women and to encourage scientific agri- 
culture. He built a remarkable railroad, weakened the power 
of the tribal chiefs, and established numerous industries. 

Although his son has not been able to continue all of these 
reforms, Iran can never again be a backward and medizval 
land. The young Shah started out to finance a seven-year 
plan for social and economic reform. Numerous foreign 
advisers and foundations have expected to help and the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has been playing a leading part 
in developing education and social betterment. But, as 
Iran, like Turkey, lies along the frontiers of the U.S.S.R., the 
Persians live in constant fear of aggression from without and 
disintegration from within. Although the Shah must spend 
a great deal of money on his army, let us hope that enough 
will remain to make the seven year plan a success. 

Like Turkey, Iran deserves great credit for the reforms 
which have been made. But to what extent the Persians can 
enjoy the fruits of their progress will depend upon future 
developments, over which they themselves can have only a 
limited control. 
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ARAB RENAISSANCE 


When Alexander the Great conquered the Middle East, 
he liberated the subject people from the decadent rule of the 
old Persian Empire and awakened them with a flood of 
European ideas. Greek schools and sports, Dionysiac plays 
and Platonic philosophy, democratic theories of government 
and Aristotelian science came pouring into the Middle East 
in the wake of the Macedonian phalanxes. 

Twenty-two-and-a-half centuries later history repeated 
itself. When Allenby conquered the Southern Near East he 
liberated the subject peoples from the decadent rule of the 
old Ottoman Empire and he, too, awakened them with a flood 
of European ideas. Foreign schools and sports, Hollywood 
cinema and Christian philosophy, democratic theories of 
government and Western science came pouring into the 
Middle East in the wake of the British regiments. The Arab 
peoples became like a chauffeur who shifts his gear before he 
knows which way to go. The youth put their faith in science 
at the expense of their scriptures. Religious leaders were no 
longer taken seriously by large elements of the population 
and the lands where monotheism developed were threatened 
by not having even one God. 

Nationalism became such an absorbing passion for the 
youth that schoolboys refused to be controlled by their 
teachers and too often broke out into open violence. Well 
might the thoughtful elders cry out in despair like Cicero, 
“Otempora! O mores!” when they saw their children 
emulating cinema stars and turning their faces to Hollywood 
instead of to Mecca or Jerusalem. Cabarets, houses of prosti- 
tution, dance halls, tap rooms, gambling dens and horse racing 
sprang up in lands where the Quran prohibited alcohol, 
gambling and adultery. Wholesome old traditions crumbled 
before new ones could take their place and the evils of 
modernism came in before those of medizvalism could go out. 

But in spite of these evils, the modern renaissance is ripe 
with opportunity. Women have been set free from the harem 
and the veil. Parents are anxious to give their daughters as 
much education as they can. The age of marriage has been 
advanced both by law and custom. Young couples can see 
each other before they marry and after their weddings live in 
their own homes, instead of with their parents. The pernicious 
cycle of the ages is cut like the Gordian Knot and women can 
take their place in Asia as champions of reform. 

During the quarter century between the two world wars, 
many conscientious foreign officials did their best to encourage 
progress. Before Iraq became independent a constitutional 
government was established, a well planned school system 
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started and the foundations laid for departments of public 
works, irrigation, agriculture, public health and archeology. 
The railroad and port facilities were improved, industrial 
laboratories were established, a beautiful museum was founded 
and many modern boulevards, bridges and public buildings 
were constructed. The economic and judicial systems of the 
government were modernised and the exploited Ottoman 
province was turned into a young nation with promises of 
great developments. 

As Palestine and Transjordan were under Mandate rule 
for a longer time than Iraq, they were modernised to an even 
greater extent than the regions of the interior. The period 
between the two world wars was a time of many changes of 

licy in France. But in spite of instability at home, some 
of the Mandate authorities in Syria and Lebanon did what 
they could to encourage progress. At the same time Ibn Saud 
took advantage of his dramatic petroleum developments to 
start a new chapter in the history of Central Arabia. 


LACK OF PREPARATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Although Egypt and Iraq were theoretically given in- 
dependence before the Second World War, they did not become 
really free until after the fighting had ended and the troops had 


been demobilized. Syria, Lebanon and Transjordan became 
truly independent in 1946, when the foreign troops were 
evacuated from the Levant States and Abdulla was crowned 
to rule over the Hashamite Kingdom of Jordan. Two years 
later the Mandate was terminated in the Holy Land and 
Palestine was cast adrift. 

These northern Arab states were not well prepared for 
independence. In Palestine the local officials had served in 
subordinate capacities and in the other countries their respon- 
sibilities had not been very clearly defined. Subversive 
propaganda so inflamed the youth, that they exalted their own 
local officials, while they blamed the foreigners for everything 
that went wrong. The heavy expense of the Mandate system 
made social reform difficult, especially in the rural districts 
where progress was necessarily slow. Foreign authorities did 
not dare to make revolutionary changes in connection with 
land tenure, taxation, legal reform and woman’s rights, such 
as Ataturk made in Turkey. The result was that the old 
Quranic law remained in force for civil matters, the emancipa- 
tion of women was slow, and the rich retained their great 
estates, with their inherited power to grind down the poor. 

Under the Ottomans the Arab lands had been provinces 
of one empire. After the First World War they became 
divided into a mosaic of separate States. During the quarter 
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century between the two wars, these lands drifted so far apart, 
that when an attempt was made to form an Arab League, the 
project was far from being an outstanding success. 

Although many of the European officials did their best to 
uplift the peasants, too many of them went the way of least 
resistance by favouring the great feudal families. Perhaps 
the authorities in Paris and London could hardly have been 
expected to foresee that one day the principal problem of the 
Middle East would be Communism. They were so taken up 
with pressing questions related to the Maronites and Kurds, 
the Zionists and the Arab aristocracy, that they failed to 
build the Arab world as a strong dike between the East and 
the West. 

Thus the Arabs are starting their new period of independ- 
ence divided and weak, with the same sort of peasant life 
which produced revolutions first in France and then in Russia. 
Too many of the landlords and chiefs are spoiled and selfish, 
the land tenure system is medieval, and the low standard of 
living of the peasantry is a source of critical danger. 


INDEPENDENCE AS A TONIC 


In spite of these elements of weakness, it was a surprise to 
see how independence aroused the Arab world, just as if an 
electric shock had passed through it. 

After the foreign armies had been demobilized, I had 
occasion, for one reason or another, to visit all of the Arab 
states outside of the Arabian Peninsula. While I was in Iraq 
tke high officials were taking active steps to put through com- 
prehensive enough projects of river control and irrigation, to 
turn their country into a second Egypt. Ancient towns like 
Kerbela and Mosul were being modernized with new streets, 
which were paved and planted with shade trees. When I 
entered Kufa I supposed that a beautiful tiled building must 
be the famous mosque, until I discovered that it was a new 
district hospital. The Iraq government had started to send 
eighty-five new men and women students annually to the 
American University of Beirut, hoping in time to train seven 
hundred teachers for the new high schools of the land. 

At Mosul they were excited over the expansion of the Iraq 
Petroleum ay ag to the west of the city and everybody was 
talking about the plans for new pipe lines to be built across the 
Syrian Desert. There was a new interest in encouraging the 
tribes to settle down. There was also much progress in making 
it possible for girls of the younger generation to break away 
from their old traditions and seek emancipation. As I talked 
with Iraqis of many different types, I was greatly impressed 
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by the new spirit of optimism and reform, which existed a year 
and a half ago, as a result of independence. 

In Syria and Lebanon it was the same thing. Large new 
factories, new irrigation projects, a new use of tractors, and an 
increased interest in education filled the atmosphere with 
progress. A hundred and fifty new roads, several ambitious 
boulevards and an airfield with a two kilometer runway were 
being built in Lebanon. An extensive modern residential 
quarter was springing up at Damascus, while in the ancient 
city of Aleppo a sewerage system was being completed, at the 
same time that work was starting on a new civic centre and a 
model housing unit. 

In Egypt, just to mention one of the many signs of progress, 
there was a new cotton mill with twenty-five thousand labour- 
ers. In Transjordan I found that Amman had doubled in size 
and that studies were being made to develop irrigation and 
land settlement projects in the Yarmuk and Jordan valleys. 

Everywhere there was minimum unemployment, a strict 
control of Communist propaganda, a passion for public works, 
and a spirit of faith in the future. 

At the American University of Beirut we appreciated the 
fruits of independence, because the students refused to take 
part in political demonstrations and gave much of their leisure 
time to social service. As they realized that the future success 
of their countries would depend upon their own generation, 
they took their studies seriously and made a great effort to 
become properly trained for their country’s service. Perha 
the best thing about independence is the fact that it gives the 
youth a feeling of responsibility and a desire to subordinate 
selfish ambitions to the welfare of the fatherland. 

Thus, as I travelled about during the years 1947 and 1948, 
I realised how weak and divided the Arab States still were, 
as a result of centuries of tyranny and exploitation. But 
there were grounds for hope that their newly gained inde- 
pendence might awaken forces which would open up a new 
chapter of reform and stability. All of the people looked to 
the Anglo-Saxon nations for help and guidance, and there was 
reason to believe that with the aid of Great Britain and the 
United States the Middle East might at last settle down to a 
period of stability for trade and more lasting peace. 


PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


When it was realised that the United States really meant 
to press the Partition of Palestine to its logical conclusion and 
that Great Britain was actually going to evacuate the country 
rather than offend Washington, confidence turned into 
disillusionment and optimism into desperation. 
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The Zionist leaders were clever enough to take advantage 
of the lack of organisation which lingered in the Middle East. 
After being in America I returned to the Middle East a few 
weeks after the British troops had left Palestine. The Arabs 
were trying to decide whether or not to accept the truce 
offered by the United Nations. They wished to be co-opera- 
tive, but they feared the very tricks which later were so 
successfully played on them. Finally they decided to accept 
the truce and to express their confidence in the United 
Nations. 

In the meantime they were occupied with finding 
temporary shelter and means of feeding the thousands of 
refugees who left Palestine supposedly for a few weeks, until 
the dispute over partition could be settled. Some of these 
Arab refugees were driven out by gangsters, some fled before 
advancing armies, many fled in panic, and still others wished 
to put their women and children in safe places while the 
termination of the mandate and readjustment were taking 
place. Almost all of the refugees are humble, sheep-like 
people, who were in no way responsible for the political events 
taking place around them. The relief agencies claim that 
70 per cent. of them are women and children. 

The results of the truce and Count Bernadotte’s unsuc- 
cessful protests are so well known that they need only be 
referred to in passing. When the truce ended, the Arabs 
found themselves completely outmatched, because the 
Israelites had been so strikingly successful in equipping their 
big army of 100,000 men. 


THE REFUGEES 


By popular subscriptions and Government appropriations, 
the Arab States tried to keep the displaced persons alive 
until January, 1949, at which time the United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees took over the responsibility for basic 
feeding. This United Nations agency entrusted the distri- 
bution of supplies to three relief agencies: to ‘‘ Le Comité 
International de la Croix-Rouge ” for 400,000 indigent Arabs 
in Israel and Eastern Palestine ; to the League of Red Cross 
Societies for 85,000 refugees in Transjordan, 100,000 in Syria, 
and 120,000 in Lebanon; and to the American Friends 
Service Committee for 230,000 in the Gaza region of ancient 
Philistia. hed 

Count Bernadotte asked the United Nations to raise over 
{8,000,000 sterling to care for 650,000 needy people. As 
many of the member nations felt unable to contribute to the 
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United Nations fund, and as the number of refugees and 
indigent people has turned out to be over 900,000, the relief 
which is being given is only a minimum. 

UNICEF, WHO and UNESCO are doing what they can 
to help. Many Protestant and Catholic agencies and 
numerous relief societies are supplementing what the United 
Nations Relief is doing. Several petroleum companies and 
business firms have given most timely help; but in spite of 
all of this generosity, the need is far greater than the supply. 
In addition to food and medical aid, the people need tents, 
blankets, clothing, fuel and many other necessities. I found 
150 people in the Tyre region living in caves and women 
wrapping their new-born babies in newspaper because they 
did not have cloth. The most disturbing fact about the 
situation is that none of this aid is assured after October, 1949. 
The question is, what will happen after that time ? 

December 11, 1948, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations established a Conciliation Commission to settle the 
Palestine problem. The Assembly also resolved that 
“refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at peace 
with their neighbours should be permitted to do so at the 
earliest possible date, and that compensation should be paid 
for the property of those choosing not to return and for loss 
of or damage to property, which under the principles of 
international law or in equity, should be made good by the 
Governments or authorities responsible.” 

Most of the refugees wish to return home, but so far the 
Conciliation Commission has failed to make any settlement. 
An unwillingness has been expressed to accept displaced 
persons back into Israel unless they are members of the families 
of Arabs actually in residence in Israel, or unless territorial 
expansion brings certain groups of them into the Jewish state. 
Feeling is running so high in the Arab States that no govern- 
ment official dares suggest that the refugees should be settled 
outside of Palestine, unless the Jews first make some gesture 
to stabilise the situation. 

At the same time there is an equally strong wave of 
emotion in Israel itself, where about a third of the members 
of parliament represent radical elements, which wish to use 
every acre of land and pound of money for the Jewish immi- 
grants from Europe, who are coming to Palestine at the rate 
of nearly a thousand a day. It is inevitable that the members 
of a new State should wish to develop to the fullest possible 
extent their sacred land of promise and that they should 
resent having their leaders make concessions for neighbours 
who speak a different language and have entirely different 
habits of life. 
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As the Arab Governments have spent their balances on 
the refugees, most of their public works and projects for 
development have been stopped. Although the Trans- 
Arabian and Anglo-Iranian pipe lines are eventually to be 
built, conditions are not encouraging -for other forms of 
industry. Business is bad and unemployment is a serious 
menace. The million persons rendered either homeless or 
penniless by the events in Palestine are desperate, while the 
people among whom they live are disillusioned and angry. 
There is a growing dissatisfaction with the Arab officials and 
the capitalists, who ride about in expensive cars, while the 
peasants and refugees are in abject misery. 

There is a growing spirit of self-criticism and fixing of 
blame upon local Arab officials, at the same time that there 
is deep-seated bitterness against the United Nations and the 
formerly trusted Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

The Arab Governments assign many scholarships to 
children from the provinces so that they can study in the 
professional schools of the capital cities. When they see the 
corruption and selfishness of wealthy people in the cities these 
students return to their communities as teachers, doctors and 
government employees, seeing red and upholding radical 
teform. Although the wealthy aristocrats are using strenuous 
methods to stamp out Communism, the stage is set for a drama 
similar to the one which has been acted in the Far East. In 
the meantime, rapid immigration and a business standstill in 
Israel are producing inflation, unemployment, bad housing 
conditions and severe sacrifice. The Communist party, which 
has found fertile soil among the Arabs remaining in Israel, 
has become influential enough to affect the refugees in the 
near-by Arab States. 

In order to save the Middle East from going the way of 
China, certain things are essential. Enough diplomatic 
pressure must be exerted immediately to enable the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission to restore peace and _ stability. 
Israel must be persuaded to handle private refugee property 
in as generous a spirit as Great Britain is handling the return 
of private enemy property sequestered during the war. 
Frontiers must be fixed, territorial expansion by either the 
Jews or the Arabs terminated, and threat of further military 
action brought to an end. 

Strong support must be given to the United Nations to 
solve the problem of the refugees, who are not taken back to 
their homes in Israel. This will undoubtedly involve con- 
tinued feeding of women and children for a year or two while 
the men are employed in such irrigation and land settlement 
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projects as can be easily carried out in places like the lowlands 
of Transjordan and the Jazirah region of Eastern Syria. 

If the Middle East is finally to be saved from radical 
revolution guarantees must be established with some of the 
international banking firms, so that the extensive river 
control, irrigation and land settlement projects can be carried 
out during the next ten years. These long-term projects will 
be located in the valleys of great rivers like the upper Nile, 
the Tigris, Euphrates and Orontes, and also in certain regions 
of Turkey and Iran. 

During the Medieval and Ottoman periods, the river basins 
were so neglected and infected with malaria that vast regions 
are under-populated. By means of our modern engineering 
and public health methods these regions can now be reclaimed. 
It is especially important that share-croppers, nomads and 
refugees should become the owners of such new farm lands as 
can be reclaimed and that they should be taught how to 
improve their conditions by scientific farming and the use of 
mechanical pumps, tractors and lorries. 

It is almost certain that loans for these developments can 
eventually be amortised, as the States concerned will realise 
increasingly large petroleum royalties and land taxes. But it 
is essential that such projects should be entrusted to the 
control of responsible boards of managers rather than to the 
political vicissitudes of constantly changing cabinets. 

Oil is even more important than water as a source of income 
in the Middle East, as over half of the known petroleum 
supplies of the world are in Iran and the Arab States. Every 
possible encouragement must be given to the petroleum 
companies to build pipe lines, construct refineries, develop 
by-products and improve the local standards of living. 

Efforts to improve the economic situation will have to be 
accompanied by a continuation of the military and diplomatic 
backing which is being given to Turkey until there is a clearing 
of the international horizon. But independence in the Middle 
East will never be a success unless the rising generation can 
find a new basis for faith and new standards of right and 
wrong. National stability cannot depend upon military and 
economic aid alone. The rich are corrupt and materialistic, 
because their inherited spiritual traditions no longer have any 
meaning. The poor are easily led into violence because they, 
too, are cast adrift and ready to seize upon radical ideologies. 
In spite of heroic efforts to build up national systems of 
education the Government schools are too overcrowded for 
the best kind of character building. There has never before 
been a time in history when missionary institutions and 
private philanthropies were so much needed to establish new 
standards of behaviour, new grounds for belief and modern 
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ideals of morality. The Middle East will go the way of 
China unless there is social justice. There cannot be social 
justice unless people love their neighbours, and there is not 
likely to be altruism, unless it is prompted by a vital religious 
faith. 

The Middle East is passing through a period of dramatic 
change and tremendous crisis. The future is fraught with 
great danger, but it is also pregnant with opportunity. 
Subversive propaganda cannot succeed immediately as “‘ great 
bodies move slowly.” Except in Egypt and Lebanon, the 
countries are so under-populated that new lands can be miade 
for the poor without robbing the rich. Petroleum promises 
great wealth for years to come. Women are being liberated, 
modern ideas are driving out stagnant traditions and causing 
a new tolerance. Independence is creating self-criticism and 
a sense of public responsibility. Modern education has 
become a passion. 

During my stay in the Middle East I have lived through 
two world wars, a major depression and many tragic revolu- 
tions. The horrors of massacre and hunger have never been 
far distant. As great empires have fallen or. withdrawn, 
independence has shown bright like a star, only to be darkened 
by gathering clouds. A tremendous renaissance movement 
has gained momentum, overturning creeds and traditions 
with the shock of modern thought. Communism has appeared 
as a threat from without and a hypnotic appeal from within, 
to challenge a decaying feudalism. 

No wonder that the people of these war-ridden lands are 
bewildered and seeking guidance! Like sheep after a storm 
they need someone to rally them and to show them the way. 
They have come to a crossroads and the question is—which 
way are they to turn ? 

As they occupy the most strategic part of the world, where 
three continents meet each other, future history depends upon 
how that question is answered. What a supreme opportunity 
for our Western nations to give them the guidance which they 
desire and to lead them away from despair and social violence 
into new paths of progress, faith and peace ! 


BAYARD DODGE. 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


By RoBert Bootusy, M.P. 


[A Lecture delivered to the Marshall Society at Cambridge 
on May 5, 1949] 


I. INTRODUCTION 


address this eminent society. It is also an awe-inspiring 

experience. I make no claim to be an economist. And 
yet I dare to come to the shrine of British economics, and to 
address an audience of acknowledged experts, as an amateur, 
upon their own subject. Why? Because I am a politician ; 
and, in this modern world, politicians are—alas—obliged to 
deal extensively in economics. Their efforts in recent years 
have been singularly unsuccessful. And I think this is partly 
due to the fact that we have not received from you the 
guidance which we were entitled to expect. 

After the First World War there was no lack of such 
guidance. Under the inspired direction of Maynard Keynes, 
it poured forth in an incessant stream of limpid clarity. You 
may well say that we did not take the advice which was so 
freely proffered to us. And it is true that we were slow in the 
uptake, and found it difficult—in Keynes’s words—to emanci- 
pate ourselves from the teachings of our old professors. But 
we took it in the end. By comparison, the advice we are 
getting to-day is scanty and confused ; and, in so far as it is 
accepted, proves within a remarkably short space of time to 
have been wrong. 


I: is a great honour to be invited, for the second time, to 


II. BEFORE THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Mr. Churchill has said that the use of recriminating about 
the past is to ensure effective action in the present. I want, 
therefore, to look back for a little time; and to begin by 
taking a glance at the conditions which prevailed prior to 
1914, when we had a monetary system which did in fact 
secure equilibrium in international accounts. Under what I 
must call the old British gold standard, it was possible to 
have a free exchange market, and at the same time sub- 
stantially fixed exchange rates, because the internal pur- 
chasing power of exchanged currencies was automatically 
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altered in opposite directions, according to whether the 
countries concerned were losing or receiving gold. It was 
the maintenance of an appropriate relationship between the 
internal and external value of the currency of any country 
that kept international accounts in balance. It was the 
existence of a comparatively stable measuring-rod of value 
that enabled international trade to be conducted easily and 
extensively. Sterling was the yardstick. 

Now let me remind you of the conditions under which 
this system worked. 

Great Britain was not only the greatest manufacturing 
and creditor nation in the world. She was also the banker, 
the broker, and the carrier of the world. Her invisible exports, 
in the form of shipping and insurance, rose steadily. London 
became the acknowledged centre of the entrepét trade, as 
well as the market for the international exchange of com- 
modities. Most important of all, Britain was the world’s 
biggest buyer. She accepted goods freely from every quarter 
of the globe in exchange for her exports; and re-lent the 
whole of her export surpluses in the form of investments 
oversea which amounted to over {4 billion, and ninety-day 
bills of exchange which became an additional form of inter- 
national currency. Britain thus provided the means of 
payment, and the facilities, for the conduct of a continuously 
expanding volume of international trade. We financed the 
economic development not only of backward countries all 
over the world, but of the United States, which had an adverse 
balance of trade for a long period before the First World War. 
We lost a lot of money in the process ; and made far more. 

The conditions, however, were impermanent.. The system 
worked so long as we were able to pursue an expansionist 
policy based upon fortuitous but repeated discoveries of gold, 
the exploitation of new markets and new inventions, and the 
filling up of empty spaces through the medium of free migra- 
tion. It was threatened when our industrial and commercial 
supremacy was seriously challenged at the beginning of the 
present century, and our proportion of manufactured exports 
began to fall. It was abruptly terminated by the outbreak 
of the First World War. 


III. BETWEEN THE WARS 


It is not surprising that, immediately after that war, 
Europe was caught by a violent inflation, promptly followed 
by an equally violent deflation. Accustomed to an inter- 
national economy which achieved stability without conscious 
effort, we found ourselves completely out of our depth in the 
post-war world. Then came the Genoa Conference of 1922— 
VOL. CXXXIII 2 
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the first, and the last, serious attempt to rehabilitate the 
European economy as a whole. Keynes had already called 
attention to the necessity of a stable measuring-rod of value. 
At Genoa Blackett, Hawtrey and Siepmann tried to produce 
one. 
The Genoa currency resolutions recommended a con- 
ference of central banks of issue, and the subsequent practice 
of ‘‘ continuous co-operation”? between them; a monet 
convention based upon a gold exchange standard; and the 
regulation of credit “‘ with a view not only to maintaining 
currencies at par with one another, but also to preventing 
undue fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold.” 

The collapse of the Genoa Conference as a whole, for 
political reasons, caused these resolutions to}fall into dis- 
repute. The conference of central banks was never held. 
We had, instead, the Ruhr occupation; the collapse of the 
mark ; and the ruin of the German middle class. 

Worse was to come, in the shape of Great Britain’s decision 
unilaterally to settle the American Debt, in defiance of the 
terms of the famous Balfour Note; and also to accept the 
recommendation of the Cunliffe Committee to return to an 
uncontrolled gold standard, at the pre-war parity of exchange. 
Mr. Churchill, who disliked the whole affair, reached the 
Treasury too late to avert it. The best he could find to say 
about it was that we were shackled to reality. In truth we 
were shackled to a ghost. 

The results, for Britain, were catastrophic. First, a 
General Strike. Then a prolonged coal stoppage,’which lost 
us export markets that we have never since recaptured. And, 
over-all, a blighting deflation which, within five years, had 
crippled our basic industries, greatly reduced our productive 
capacity, bereft the land of agricultural workers, increased 
our unemployed by 1-4 million, and doubled the real burden 
of our national debt. 

Meanwhile, what was happening in the United States? 
They had suddenly succeeded us as the greatest manu- 
facturing and creditor nation in the world, with this vital 
difference—that, while we were the world’s greatest buyer, 
they were the world’s greatest seller. But no attempt was 
made to establish a reliable international measuring-rod of 
value through the stabilisation of gold prices, and the co- 
ordination of the purchasing power of currencies by means 
of monetary policies jointly pursued. On the contrary, 
there was a sustained rise in wholesale gold prices, which 
resulted in a continuous drain of the world’s monetary gold 
stocks to the United States. 

In order to ease the strain on London, and facilitate the 
export of American goods without any compensating imports,. 
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the United States made loans to Europe amounting to approxi- 
mately $10 billion; and at the same time embarked upon a 
deliberately forced régime of cheap money, although all the 
indicators of their internal economy pointed to the necessity 
of sharp disinflation. The result was a soaring American 
inflation, culminating in the biggest market crash in recorded 
history ; and a cumulative maladjustment which led, in the 
end, to the loss by the British of all their gold, and the crash 
of the pound in 1931. 

As a result of this $5 billion of international money was 
immediately withdrawn, with disastrous effects upon the 
economy of Europe. Wholesale commodity prices collapsed ; 
and, within two years, the international trade index fell 
from 100 to 33:9. Here was a crisis of deflation, aggravated 
by an increasing lack of confidence and of purchasing power. 
With a glut of commodities all over the world, it was a crisis 
out of which Europe could have spent her way. The need 
was to restore confidence, and increase purchasing power. 
But the only remedy the orthodox economists could think of 
was to reduce purchasing power still further, and cling to 
the gold standard at parities which had long ceased to have 
any contact with reality. 

It was under these conditions that the World Economic 
Conference of 1933 was held. This was described by the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as the most 
business-like and expeditious over which he had ever presided ; 
and by the Soviet delegate, Mr. Maisky, as a disorderly rout. 
You can take your choice. The fact remains that it achieved 
nothing, was never recalled after the first session, and is of 
interest to-day only because President Roosevelt unexpectedly 
refused to stabilise the dollar, and announced to the stupefied 
economic pundits assembled in London that the old fetishes of 
international bankers should be superseded by an effort to 
plan national currencies with the avowed objective of 
imparting a measure of stability to their value in terms of 
commodities. With this object in view, he took extensive 

wers to devalue the dollar in terms of gold; and made 
it plain that the quantity of gold reserves in the United States 
would be subject to changes resulting from international 
payments, and directed towards the international distribu- 
tion of monetary gold reserves. So far as I am aware, I was 
the only British politician who publicly applauded this 
policy. 

oF believe,’ I said to the House of Commons, ‘“ that 
competitive international trade, as it existed before the war, 
is at an end. ... The demand of the workers in all countries 
for security, for reasonable wage standards, and for insurance 
against the hazards of life, involves not only planned but 
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protected economic systems . . . I think the President may 
succeed in raising commodity prices. If he does, he will 
deserve our gratitude for ridding us of many economic 
nostrums and fetishes of an age which has gone.” 

Although he incurred the shocked and indignant censure 
of all ‘‘ orthodox ”’ economists, there can be little doubt, in 
retrospect, that Mr. Roosevelt was at this juncture on the 
right lines. By raising dollar prices, he gave the initial 
impetus to the subsequent restoration of the world commodity 
price level. Forced off the old gold standard by events beyond 
their control, and released by the President’s action from 
any obligation to return to it, the British Government (which 
had been formed with the avowed intention of doing the 
precise opposite) proceeded to build up a new economy based 
upon the Sterling Area. They protected the home market, 
expanded the preferential system in respect of the Empire, 
established an exchange equalisation fund, and regulated 
credit with the primary object of maintaining the stability 
of sterling commodity prices. Anticipating ruin, they thus 
achieved a measure of prosperity which we had not known 
since 1918. 

In this connection, a recent comment by the eminent 
American economist, Mr. Frank Graham of Princeton Univer- 
sity, is not without interest. ‘It is my conviction,” he 
writes, “‘ that the Equalisation Account provided Great Britain 
and the world as a whole, especially in the years from 1934-36, 
with the best exchange situation we have had since World 
WarlI. With a flexible exchange rate the British international 
accounts automatically came into a balance that they have 
not known, before or since, during the period of monetary 
management in the modern sense; and the Equalisation 
Fund might well have become the exemplar for all later 
‘improvements’ in the international monetary organisation. 
... [he attempt to keep rates fixed over substantial periods 
of time, during which the relationship between independently 
national price levels is changing, is certain to cripple trade, 
evoke disequilibrium in the international’ accounts, and 
distort the composition of production in the several trading 
countries. ... If we will not accept co-ordinated monetary 
systems we must frankly face the fact that fixed exchange 
rates, even with a gesture towards flexibility, are a vicious 
anachronism.” . 


The results of the economic policy pursued by the British 
Government between 1933 and 1936 were spectacular enough. 
It is fair to say that British recovery was followed by.a general 
expansion of world trade. The facts remain that the number 
of employed ns in Great Britain rose by over two million, 
our stocks of monetary gold rose by over £2 million, bank 
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deposits rose by £500 million, wages rose from a basic figure 
of 97 to 103, profits from 77 to 120, production by nearly 
§0 per cent., our exports to countries within the Empire by 
52 per cent., and our imports from them by 64 per cent. 
At the same time the volume of our trade with the outside 
world expanded by well over 30 per cent. Confidence in 
sterling was restored. Once again it became a yardstick, 
although it was unanchored to gold; and, as such, was 
generally accepted as a reliable medium for the conduct of 
international trade and investment. 

Not content to let well alone, a tri-partite currency 
agreement was signed in 1936, which established fixed 
exchange rates between currencies of deviating internal 
purchasing power. No attempt was made to co-ordinate 
the monetary systems concerned, because the Western World 
had not yet learned that it must either forgo national monetary 
sovereignty or fixed exchange rates. The result was an 
immediate distortion of trade, with a consequent disequili- 
brium in international accounts. 

In the Spring of the following year President Roosevelt 
suddenly announced that commodity prices were too high, 
and sharply reduced the deficit expenditure of the Federal 
Government. Swiftly followed by a fictitious “‘ gold scare,”’ 
which no one made any attempt to check, this touched off a 
general market slump which soon involved paper losses on 
s both sides of the Atlantic amounting to £5 million. Deflation 
was resumed; and a crisis of the magnitude of I93I was 
averted only by the armaments race, and the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 


IV. AFTER THE SECOND WoRLD WAR 


In 1945 came the Bretton Woods Agreement. I was 
bitterly opposed to it, incurring the severe displeasure of 
almost everyone on earth. What did it do? 

It put gold on to a dollar standard, at a wholly artificial 
price. It fixed exchange rates between independent national 
sovereign Powers, in a world of chaos, without any knowledge 
of the governing factors, and without any gers to co- 


ordinate national economic, monetary or fiscal policies. It 
put the onus of restoring a balance of payments not upon 
the creditor, but upon the debtor nations. 

By so doing, it distorted trade out of any relationship 
with economic reality, deprived the world of any reliable 
Measuring-rod of value, and produced an economic dis- 
equilibrium which has made the world shortage of dollars 
endemic. As I said at the time: ‘“ No attempt was made 
either to induce the creditor nations to adopt a sane commier- 
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cial policy, or to redistribute the world’s stocks of monetary 
gold. Thus we find the bargaining powers of export surpluses, 
i.e., of loans, accepted throughout; while that of markets 
is, by implication, rejected.” 

Far from renewing the attempt made at Genoa to 
prevent undue fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold, 
the Bretton Woods Agreement fixed the monetary price of 
gold at £8 12s. 3d. per ounce. This bore no relationship to 
the price of any other commodity. Nor was any attempt 
made to co-ordinate monetary policies or to stabilise com- 
modity prices. Since Bretton Woods the wholesale commodity 
price index in the United States has almost doubled, and the 
Sterling Area has been gutted of its remaining gold reserves, 
In 1939 American stocks of monetary gold amounted to 
$16 billion, and those of Europe to $9 billion. Excluding 
Switzerland, the comparable figures to-day are $24 billion 
and $4 billion. 

The size of the Fund established at Bretton Woods was 
derisory in face of the economic problems which then con- 
fronted us, and still do. It was designed to iron out minor 
fluctuations in a period of comparative stability and equili- 
brium ; and can only be compared with putting a thermometer 
into a cold and stormy sea, in the hope of “ ironing out” 
the waves, and changing the temperature. It is, however, 
unnecesary to add to the comments of Mr. Frank Graham 
on this subject, in view of the fact that the Bretton Woods 
Plan was primarily an American conception. ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Monetary Organisation,” he writes, “‘ should, if not 
discarded, be radically transformed. The Organisation asserts 
that it has no fixed ideas, that its administration is flexible, 
and that it can meet requirements as they arise. But there 
is little, if any, overt evidence of this; and persistence along 
the present lines will frustrate the very purposes for which 
the Fund was set up in that it will cumulate disequilibrium, 
multiply and perpetuate controls, and shore up shaky struc- 
tures until they finally collapse in all-round devastation. . . . 
In the establishment of the International Monetary Fund 
in 1945 we had not learned the obvious lessons of the inter-war 
period, and had forgotten that the days of the sacred repute 
of gold had long since passed away. The Fund, theretontl 
not only repeated the errors of most of its predecessor organ- 
isations but has added noxious features never before embodied 
in any international agreement. All this is the result not of 
malevolence, but of a stubborn refusal to face facts, 
Unco-ordinated national monetary policies, non-discrimina- 
tory multilateral trade on the basis of free enterprise, and 
exchange rates fixed even provisionally cannot be made to 
mix.”’ : 
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Bretton Woods was followed by the first American loan 
to Britain. I do not need to labour this any longer. The 
facts are now generally known. The fundamental objective 
of the terms accompanying the loan was to break up the 
Sterling Area, break open the Imperial Preference system, 
and revert to the multilateral economic system of the 19th 
century. 

In order to achieve it, poor wounded Britain was to be 
plunged into the icy seas of free convertibility, free multi- 
lateral trade, and cut-throat international competition, at 
the end of July 1947. No comprehensive plan for world 
trade had been worked out. But, by acceptance of the 
principle of non-discrimination, we were not to be allowed 
to have a regional plan of any kind. This was the economics 
of Cloud Cuckoo land. Nevertheless, I think the British 
Government genuinely believed they could do it. 

Regulations to establish free convertibility of sterling in 
respect of current transactions were laid betore the House 
of Commons, and debated on the evening of July 31, 1947. 
In the course of that debate I said: ‘‘ We are now financing 
the world dollar deficit... . The convertibility of sterling 
is imposing upon us an unbearable burden, which we are 
simply not capable of carrying. We are no longer in a posi- 
tion to compete in free world markets at competitive prices. 
.. . All these arrangements will be very short lived. They 
will have to be abandoned.” To this the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury replied: “ Mr. Boothby indicated that in 
his view the drain on our dollar resources would be too much, 
that, in fact, many of these countries would immediately 
transfer their sterling into dollars and that they would not 
spend the sterling on goods from this country. That is 
prophecy only, and not certain; and, in my view, I do not 
think it certain at all.’”’ Mr. Benson went further. ‘ The 
bulk of the questions asked,” he declared, “ have been entirely 
thetorical, and what was not rhetorical was made up of the 
wildest exaggerations of the possibilities of this agreement.” 

Convertibility lasted for precisely five weeks. 

One constructive thing which the American Loan Agree- 
ment might have done was to deal with the problem of the 
sterling balances in London. These should have been 
drastically scaled down, and then funded in inconvertible 
sterling. It could have been done with American support, 
for there is no moral justification for the payment by Britain 
of £3,500,000,000, for the privilege of saving the world from 
the Nazi tyranny. As it is, the sterling balances continue 
to hang like a millstone round our neck—a perpetual drain, 
in the form of unrequited exports and currency leakages, 
upon our exiguous resources. 
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The Loan Agreement did not even help us here. All we 
got out of it was a bucket of white-wash, in the form of 
cigarettes, films, dried eggs and spam, which was used in no 
uncertain manner by Dr. Dalton to conceal the realities of 
our situation. No wonder he was able to say, in an especially 
gay moment, that the contrast was most remarkable between 
the great difficulty of our overseas position and the relative 
ease of the purely domestic financial position, “in which 
things are very much better and easier than we would have 
had any reason to expect two years ago.” 


V. THE OUTLOOK 


I must now tell you that I think the economic outlook for 
the Western World is pretty grim. The root cause of the 
trouble is the shortage of dollars—which is another way of 
describing the shortage of food, raw materials and essential 
goods—arising from American economic strength and Euro- 
pean economic weakness. 

U.S. production has doubled during the past eight years. 
Their national income is now twice the combined national 
incomes of the Marshall countries, although their population 
is only half as big. They have, or will shortly have, a surplus 
of practically every commodity which the world most needs, 


Is it surprising that the universal cry is for dollars, dollars— 
and again dollars? It is a dangerous cry, because it leads 
straight back to the old illusion that the why fe economic 


salvation is to build up an export surplus. e cannot all 
have export surpluses; nor can any of us be sure of getting 
dollars if we do, because, whatever else the United States 
may want from the rest of the world, it is improbable that 
they will ever again want manufactered goods in any great 
quantity. 

Before the war, international trade became a ruthless 
pursuit of gold. Each country strove desperately, by almost 
any means, and at almost any cost, to build up an export 
surplus. But this struggle for export markets did eta 
to increase the real wealth of the world, which is dependent 
not merely on moving goods from one Nation-State to another, 
but on the aggregate amount of human energy and skill 
applied to natural resources everywhere. It merely enabled 
some countries to export their unemployment to others, 
which got into unpayable debt as a result. This led in turn to 
frozen assets, to weak currencies, to stagnation, depression— 
and, ultimately, to an explosion. The fundamental purpose 
of trade is the mutually advantageous exchange of goods; 
in other words, an increase in the real wealth of the world by 
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the application of the principle of the international division 
of labour, which makes a given quantity of worth more 
productive. Value for value should be the principle under- 
lying the conduct of all international trade, and a balance of 
payments the aim. 

Now, as I see it, we cannot hope to exchange goods with 
the United States at a high level, for two reasons. First, 
because they don’t want them. Second, because they remain 
the greatest creditor nation in the world and, at the same 
time, the greatest potential seller. The international system 
of the 19th century worked because it was based on the money 
unit of the world’s greatest buyer. I do not see how we 
can expect the currency of the world’s greatest seller to do 
the same job. It may do a different job. But not that 
job, which was—fundamentally—to provide a yardstick for 
values in the form of a currency commanding a relatively 
stable purchasing power over commodities and services. 

The situation has been greatly aggravated by the folly 
of fixing the price of monetary gold at $35 an ounce. Without 
any question this has further distorted the terms of trade, 
and increased the disequilibrium between America and 
Europe, by reducing artificially the value of one of the latter’s 
few remaining assets. During the decade between 1939 and 
1949 the value of gold in terms of commodities fell by half. 
Conceive of the effect of this upon Europe which, per capita, 
imported four times as much as the United States before the 
war. 

Let us now turn, for a moment, to the particular problem 
of Great Britain. We are a highly artificial community, built 
up under conditions which were thought at the time to be 

rmanent, but which no longer exist. The era of British 
industrial and commercial supremacy—of cheap food, dear 
manufactures, empty spaces and free migration—has gone. 
The era of mass production has arrived. The material basis 
of our economy is no longer adequate to enable us to maintain, 
in isolation, our present standard of life, or anything like it. 

The combination. of a post-war boom, an American loan 
of £1,000,000,000, a Canadian loan of £300,000,000, and 
Marshall aid, accompanied by food subsidies on a gigantic . 
scale, has hitherto concealed from the British people these 
unpleasing facts. They have now to learn that you cannot 
blow up the accumulated wealth of a century in two world 
wars, and then expect to c on as if nothing had happened. 

This is a crisis of the balance of payments. We cannot 
spend.our way out of it. That technique depended on assured 
and ample imports of food and raw materials; and_ the 
primary producers of the world are no longer prepared to 
give us the fruits of their sweated labour, at below production 
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cost, in return for high cost manufactured goods. Even Mr, 
Crossman recognises this. Ina characteristic burst of candour, 
he wrote the other day: “ Keynesian pump-priming may 
succeed in America, with its huge domestic market ; but it 
cannot ward off disaster for more than a few months in a 
country which has to export in order to buy its food and raw 
materials.” Out of this crisis we have to produce and export 
our way. Mr. Crossman might begin by explaining to his 
electors that he was all wrong when he told them that they 
could get more by doing less; that, on the contrary, profit 
is the remuneration of enterprise and selling power, wages 
the reward of work, and both are dependent on output. 

For reasons which have already been given, I do not 
think we can close the dollar gap by cutting costs. But I am 
equally certain that there will have to be some reduction of 
British production costs and export prices if we are to main- 
tain a tolerable standard of living. Our prices within the 
Sterling Area are no longer competitive. No one owes us a 
living. And our standard of life is now going to depend on 
what we can earn in a buyers’ market. 

Our first task in 1945 was to restore and expand our 
national productivity. We chose instead to construct an 
elaborate Welfare State, and to consume a great deal more 
than we produced in the doing of it. Now we have a rigid 
high-cost economy. All the free market indicators—prices, 
wages, interest rates, exchange rates—are frozen. Govern- 
ment expenditure is also frozen at a level which takes over 
40 per cent. of the national income in taxation. No one can 
save in this country out of income, and there is no longer any 
inducement for capital to take risks ; but it remains a physical 
impossibility to make the future pay for current production, 
and new production can only be maintained through the 
investment of incomes previously earned. The Socialists 
have, in fact, put the national economy in a strait-jacket, 
from which extrication is not going to be easy. At a moment 
when flexibility is the first desideratum, they have seen to it 
that all economic adjustments have got to be made by the 
difficult and clumsy method of direct physical controls. 

This is disastrous. As the Annual Report of the Bank 
for International Settlements cogently reminds us, these 
direct controls tend to intensify the trend towards nationalistic 
insulation. “ If,’ it says, ‘‘a country is in disequilibrium 
because its Budget expenditure is too high or its investments 
are too ample or costs are maintained at an uneconomic level 
or the exchange rates have got out of line with realities (or 
there is a combination of two or more of these factors) with 
the result that an untoward deficit has arisen in the balance 
of payments—if in such circumstances the country concerned 
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obstinately refuses to make any alteration either in its Budget 
or in its control of prices or exchanges, there is no reason to 
assume that the lack of equilibrium will not continue.” 

It is under these conditions that Sir Stafford Cripps has 
decided that we must achieve economic independence and 
self-sufficiency by 1952; and that the only way to do it is 
by a great increase of exports, particularly to the dollar area. 
This is an unattainable objective. Already both costs and 
prices in the United States are lower than ours, under the 
stimulus of competition within a large and flexible economy ; 
and their productivity is much higher. They will soon be 
competitors in every market, with growing surpluses to dispose 
of. How on earth can we hope to expand, or even to maintain, 
our present volume of exports to the dollar area? It simply 
cannot be done. 

. The truth of the matter is that the British Government 
is theoretically committed to a policy of 1g9th-century socialism 
at home, and of Igth-century liberalism abroad. The two 
things are completely incompatible. You cannot have a 
planned national economy at home, accompanied by 
unplanned competitive anarchy abroad. Sir Stafford Cripps 
continues to pay lip-service to the principles of multilateralism 
and non-discrimination, as he is bound to do by the terms of 
the American Loan Agreement. He sends his emissaries to 
Geneva, Havana and Annecy, where they indulge, in delightful 
surroundings, in the fascinating pastime of making rules for a 
game that is no longer being played. But in practice he has 
been driven to adopt a policy of national economic autarky 
and bilateralism in its most naked and uncompromising form. 
To do myself justice, I foresaw and foretold that this must be 
the inevitable result of the mad Anglo-American attempt to 
return to free multilateralism in a world of chaos and of 
fundamental economic disequilibrium; and I have never 
thought that we could solve our problem by a combination 
of austerity and bilateralism. 

If I now thought that the United States were prepared 
(1) to continue Marshall Aid indefinitely; (2) to increase 
their imports substantially by drastic tariff reductions ; 
(3) to raise the dollar price of gold; and (4) to invest abroad 
on a great scale, I should favour a renewed attempt to establish 
multilateral trade on a global basis by means of a co-ordination 
of the monetary policies of the dollar and sterling areas. And 
this despite the opinion of Professor John H. Williams, of 
Harvard, with which I am in fundamental agreement, that 
“In a world comprising a fully managed economy like that 
of Russia, a centrally planned economy in England, and some 
kind of modified free enterprise system in this country, there 
will be much room for honest doubt as to whether a system 
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of multilateral trade and free exchange is any longer 
workable.” 

But there is not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
United States will do any m these things. The disequilibrium 


and the dollar shortage will therefore remain endemic; and 
the absence of adequate monetary reserves will continue to 
make it impossible for the countries of Western Europe to 
relax import and exchange controls vis-a-vis the dollar area. 
We must find another way out. 


VI. THe Way Out 


To what conclusions are we driven ? 

First, that free multilateral trade, in order to function at 
all, requires the free movement of population, free com- 

tition, free currency convertibility, free labour markets, 

ee prices determined by the laws of supply and demand, a 
general reduction of tariffs, the elimination of import controls, 
and—above all—a basic international economic equilibrium. 
Not one of these things exists, or is ever likely to exist, in the 
post-war world. 

Second, that the fundamental economic disequilibrium in 
the Western World, and its symptom the dollar shortage, 
will remain endemic, and lack of monetary reserves will 
compel the countries of Western Europe to curtail their 
imports from the dollar area and retain import and exchange 
controls. 

Third, that not one of the countries of Western Europe is, 
by itself, a viable economic unit in the modern world. The 
rise of economies of continental scope, to the East of them 
and to the West, has produced a crisis for the little Nation- 
States of Europe which they cannot hope to solve in isolation, 
for the very good reason that they cannot compete, in free 
world markets, against the surplus products either of the 
Soviet Union with its completely managed economy, or of 
the United States with their competitive economy. 

Fourth, that in a world suffering from an acute dollar 
shortage, the effect of non-discrimination can only be to 
throttle down the total volume of trade to the lowest common 
level. It means, in theory, that no country can expand its 
trade with a non-dollar country to a greater extent than its 
trade with the United States ; and in practice that all countries 
outside the dollar area are driven into national economic 
autarky and bilateralism. 

That is precisely what is now happening. The various 
national plans produced by the Marshall countries are directed 
primarily to the further curtailment of imports from the 
U.S.A., and the development of substitute production at 
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home. Trade is conducted, to an increasing extent, within a 
rigid and highly protected framework, by the method of 
direct barter. 

Not only is the total volume of international trade reduced 
but, as the Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 points out, the 
United States are thus in the strange position of financing a 
programme which is directed largely towards the reduction 
of their own exports. 

I can see only one solution; and this can be described, 
broadly, as a revival of the Sterling Area, and with it the 
creation of a trading area large enough to enable us to breathe 
and live. There is no need to minimise the difficulties. The 
economy of Western Europe is competitive rather than 
complementary, and no amount of talk about “‘ integration ” 
will exorcise the dependence of Western Europe upon supplies 
of food and raw materials from outside. The political separa- 
tion of the agrarian countries in Eastern Europe from the 
industrial countries of the West by the iron curtain is an 
unmitigated economic disaster, which greatly intensifies the 
problem ; and in so far as trade between the two areas can 
be expanded by long-term bilateral agreements for the 
exchange of raw commodities (for example, coarse grains) 
against manufactured goods—the only method of dealing 
with a totalitarian economy—the problem will be eased. 

That being said, let me now attempt to trace the broad 
outlines of a policy which might ultimately lead to a solution. 

So far as currency is concerned, the financial centre of the 
Sterling Area should continue to be London. A common 
currency is at present out of reach, and so is free convertibility. 
Any country prematurely undertaking to establish currency 
convertibility exposes itself to the risk that other countries 
will curtail their purchases from it in order to obtain other 
currencies which are more urgently required. Moreover, free 
convertibility of European currencies would concentrate 
existing debit and credit balances in obligations owed by the 
main debtors to the main creditors, resulting in demands for 
settlement which could not be met. What is not out of reach 
is a clearing system on a limited multilateral basis, designed 
to bring about the gradual relaxation of exchange controls 
on current transactions. The next oo should be the estab- 
lishment, under proper safeguards, of free exchange markets 
in certain European centres, with upper and lower limits 
controlled by official exchange operations through an inter- 
national exchange equalisation fund. This would go a long 
way to re-establish contact with reality. There is no point 
in “ devaluing’ the pound or any other European currency 
to new fixed levels, because there is no reason to suppose that 
to-day’s guesses would be any better than the guesses made 
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at Bretton Woods. The first objective must be to allow 
currencies to find their proper level; and the principal safe- 
guards I have in mind are the prevention of panic capital 
flights, and of wide non-functional day-to-day fluctuations in 
exchange rates. 

The third step should be the peeve of continuous 
co-operation between central banks of issue recommended by 
the Genoa Conference in 1922, and never yet attained. Credit 
policy should be designed to maintain confidence in sterling, 
and to keep its value (and therefore the value of all currencies 
based on sterling) stable in terms of commodities. 

The fourth and final step should be the co-ordination not 
merely of monetary but also of social, fiscal, trading and 
employment policies between the participating countries. 
Accounts must be balanced. Not until this has been achieved, 
and productivity restored, will free convertibility or stability 
of exchange rates come within the realms of practical possi- 
bility. 

An essential condition of success is the immediate creation 
of a dollar pool for the area as a whole. The dollars available 
should be distributed not according to the vagaries of markets 
based upon an inequitable distribution of wealth, but according 
to agreed and established priorities. In this way the investing 
and purchasing power of each participating unit could be 
concentrated on the economic development of the rest. Gold 
should be treated as a commodity, allowed to find its proper 
price, and used to settle balances with the dollar area. The 
stabilisation of commodity prices is of infinitely greater import- 
ance than any pegged relationship between currencies and gold. 

So much for currency. What about production? Here 
the Economic Survey of Europe in 1948 has much of interest 
to say. Let me try to summarise its main conclusions. The 
rate of capital formation, in Europe as a whole, is still rela- 
tively low. Capital investment is still allocated as if the 
economy of each country were regarded as a self-contained 
entity, aiming at a balanced development of industries 
within its national boundaries rather than a balanced develo 
ment for Europe as a whole. ‘‘ There can be little doubt 
that, with greater co-ordination of the investment plans of 
the various countries, the real return on capital investment 
could be considerably enhanced by increased specialisation of 
industrial development. . . . The danger inherent in the 
present methods of planning is that they will influence the 
economic development of individual countries in a more 
autarkic direction and thus lead to the increased economic 
isolation of the individual countries of Europe from each 
other. That is almost inevitable, so long as economic plans 
are drawn up separately for each national area, and controls 
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over foreign trade are operated on a purely national basis.” 

The Survey concludes that, in order to secure a higher 
degree of economic integration, and thus a more rational 
use of the resources of at a it will be necessary for each 
country to adopt more liberal economic policies or to advance 
towards more uniform standards of economic planning. 
I think myself that it will be necessary to do both these 
things. 

in effective instrument for European planning can be 
forged at the highest level of power, but its activities should 
be confined at the outset to essentials. We know from 
bitter experience in this country that the more detailed and 
all-pervasive physical controls become—the controls which 
depend upon forms and licences and permits—the more 
difficult it is to work them efficiently, and to prevent them 
from clogging the wheels of enterprise and effort. Clearly, 
the essentials are food, coal, steel, transport, and the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power. Each and all should be 
integrated and expanded under the supreme direction of a 
supra-national authority. It would be a great mistake to 
assume that the steel manufacturers are opposed, in principle, 
to international planning. On the contrary, their complaint 
is that it has not gone far enough. Here is the comment 
of the British Iron and Steel Federation upon the work of 
the OEEC Steel Committee: ‘‘ Answers to such questions as 
where the steel is to be made and how much existing facilities 
are to be modernised or replaced have to be found if an 
adequate modernisation, expansion and development pro- 
gramme is to be agreed for Western Europe. Failure to 
agree such a programme may lead to the creation of excess 
capacity, the uneconomic use of investment resources, and 
the consequent waste and future difficulties that this would 
entail. 

“Clearly the Steel Committee can at present consider 
only propositions submitted to it by its national delegations. 
Its powers so far have been limited to approval or disapproval, 
and it has hitherto failed to approve only one project. It 
has been clear that, once a complete national programme is 
presented, its component parts have already achieved a 
measure of rigidity which requires considerable pressure if 
alterations are to be made. 

“The Committee, by virtue of the fact that every action 
must be taken on a basis of mutual agreement, is finding it 
difficult to reject any particular project; and unless some 
ine be found to amalgamate development plans on a 

uropean basis, the actions of the Committee will tend to 


become purely formal recognition of political pressure, and 
bargains made behind the scenes. If such is the outcome, 
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the OEEC will fail in its objective. If, on the other hand, 
the Committee can evolve a procedure whereby projects 
can be modified and adjusted, such as their study on a 
technical and industrial level before they are submitted to 
the Committee for final consideration, there is hope that the 
Committee may achieve its objective of adjusting its invest- 
ment programme to provide a European steel industry 
balanced and adequate for the maintenance of a Europe 
independent of outside aid.” 

The strategic planning of the basic industries of Western 
Europe, through the medium of agreed capital investment 
programmes, should be accompanied by a process of liberalisa- 
tion at the lower levels through the gradual elimination of 
European trade barriers, and the creation of a single inter- 
related currency system in the manner I have attempted to 
describe. At the same time the advantages of standardised 
large-scale production should never be lost sight of ; and this 
requires not only large industrial plants but the compre- 
hensive development of whole regions—e.g., the Ruhr, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Lorraine—specialised in the production 
of particular branches of industry. The important thing is 
that the prevailing trend towards national economic autarky 
should not only be checked but reversed, and this involves 
inter alia a gradual extension of the process of industrial 
rationalisation on an international scale. For example, it is 
manifestly absurd that a large number of small competing 
firms in Britain and France should produce the same type 
of motor-car for export. That is a luxury which, in these 
days of standardisation and mass production, we simply 
cannot affora. 

The question of intra-European trade is in some ways 
more difficult because a solution requires, in my opinion, a 
straightforward denunciation on our part of the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause, and of the principle of non-discrimination 
which underlies the Bretton Woods Agreement, the American 
Loan Agreement, and the Havana Charter. It is ludicrous to 
suppose that the countries of Western Europe, with their 
complicated and variegated national economies developed 
over centuries, can simultaneously jump into a Customs 
Union overnight. Look at the obstacles which have already 
presented themselves to the Benelux countries alone. By far 
the best hope of expanding European trade lies in long-term 
reciprocal trade agreements (not necessarily bilateral), in 
payne agreements which themselves provide the finance 
or the conduct of international trade, and in preferential 
arrangements. The great advantage of this method lies in the 
fact that it can be applied also to the countries overseas which 
have special political ties with Western Europe. Indeed the 
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inclusion of the Associated Overseas Countries in such a 
trading system is essential to the economic stability of the 
Sterling Area as a whole, because their economies are in the 
main complementary to those of Western Europe. The 
British objective, in particular, should be to graft the old 
system of Imperial Preference upon a new system of European 

reference, with a view to providing assured and stable 
markets for all; and the flexibility of the preferential system 
makes this task comparatively easy. 

It is unnecessary to stress, at this stage, the long-term 
advantages to be derived from the intensive economic 
development of colonial territories on a regional basis. That 
is at least one subject upon which we are all agreed. What. 
we are apt to forget is that, in combination with the industrial 
potential of Western Europe, the natural resources of these 
territories are great enough to enable us to build, within the 
Sterling Area, an economic unit as powerful as the dollar 
or the rouble area. 

To sum up. The task confronting Britain, if we take 
what I sincerely believe to be the right course, is to use her 
experience, and her special position as the political centre 
of the Commonwealth and Empire and the financial centre ~ 
of the Sterling Area, to create a new system of reciprocal 
multilateral trade. In order to do this it will be necessary to 
restore confidence in sterling, to co-ordinate the monetary 
and fiscal policies of the Sterling Area, to plan production 
and investment on a European scale, to negotiate reciprocal 
trade and payment agreements, and to extend the preferential 
system. e alternative is a return to cut-throat inter- 
national competition under a system of free multilateral trade, 
free currency convertibility, and non-discrimination. This, 
with our rigid high-cost economy, we are peculiarly unfitted 
to conduct against the United States with their large and 
flexible economy, greater productivity, and growing surpluses 
to dispose of. For us, free competitive international trade is 
a thing of the past. At a cost, it suited us in the 19th century. 
It suits us no longer. We must accept the view that the 
uncontrolled interplay of supply and demand in unregulated 
international markets is a practical impossibility in the 
modern world, and that a high degree of purposive direction 


. of trade has become essential. To quote a pamphlet issued 


by the Federation of British Industries: ‘‘ Market prices 
cannot be relied upon automatically to establish equilibrium 
in international trade. The choice is a return to the jungle 
law of unregulated competition, or the adoption of conscious 
planning to raise world prosperity.” 
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There is no short-term remedy for the problem of the 
world dollar shortage. 

The United States are to-day capable of producing a 
surplus of practically every commodity which the world 
requires ; and the extent of their existing self-sufficiency may 
be measured by the fact that the total amount of their 
imports in 1948 was only 5 per cent. greater, in real terms, 
than in 1937, although their production was two-thirds 
larger. With America as a potential competitor in every 
market, how on earth can the Marshall countries expect to 
achieve and sustain a rise of 40 F ov cent. over their pre-war 
exports? The thing is a physical impossibility. 

The long-term remedy lies in increased productivity and 
trade within the non-dollar area; and in extensive capital 
investment abroad on the part of the United States. There is 
practically no limit to the productivity of the modern world, 
given adequate capital investment. The trouble, as we have 
seen, is that the only provider of capital is also the greatest 
seller of goods. It is, on that account, difficult to match this 
productivity with adequate purchasing power. 

This is a world problem. One way or another the 
Americans will have to make the means of payment available 
to their impoverished customers to enable them to buy their 
surplus products, if they are to avoid recurrent slumps. 
They have done it before. They financed the First World 
War to the tune of $17 billion. That enabled them to increase 
the value of their exports six times over. They made loans 
to Europe amounting to over $10 billion in the 1920’s. In 
the 1930’s they raised the dollar price of gold, and proceeded 
to buy $17 billion dollars worth of it (in exchange for exports) 
which they immediately reburied in the vaults of Fort Knox. 
They financed the Second World War by means of Lend- 
Lease ; and achieved, as a result, a productivity and wealth 
without parallel in history. 

Their wisest course now would be to raise the dollar 
price of gold again; to underwrite the currencies of the 
Sterling Area; and to embark upon a major programme of 
long-term capital investment abroad, designed specifically to 
increase productive capacity, staggered over a period of time, 
and free from crippling conditions regarding discrimination 
or expenditure on United States goods. The important thing 
is that the free democratic world should have some assurance 
of a reasonably steady and predictable flow of dollars. I 
believe that a revived Sterling Area could provide a suffi- 
ciently attractive field for investment to achieve this purpose ; 
and that, without it, it will not be possible to come to any good 
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arrangement with the dollar area, or to restore any kind of 
economic equilibrium between the Old World and the New. 
The creation and development of regional economic systems 
‘is an essential prelude to any kind of global system. 

It therefore seems to me that three alternatives now con- 
front us. A further attempt to return to competitive multi- 
lateral trade on a global basis, despite the world shortage of 
dollars; an attempt to create a new pattern of reciprocal 
trade on the basis of the Sterling Area; or a relapse into 
rigid national economic autarky, and undiluted bilateralism. 

I reject the first, because I do not think the United 
States can reasonably be expected, at this juncture, to take 
any one of the three or four steps which are necessary to 
give it any chance of success; and I reject the third, because 
it would involve an immediate and drastic cut in imports, 
with a consequent fall in our standard of living. 

But do not let us be under any illusion as to what is 
required to ensure the success of the second alternative.. 
It will demand a much greater surrender of national economic 
sovereignty than has yet been seriously contemplated in this 
country ; and, with it, the abandonment of planned national 
socialism. It will demand a far higher degree of flexibility 
in the national economy. It will demand substantial 
increases in our production of coal, cereal crops, and livestock. 
Last, but not least, it will demand an all-over increase in 
our productivity. 

At this moment the main concern of industry in this 
country is security of investment ; and the main concern of 
the workers is the security of their jobs. For all practical 
purposes, internal competition has been suspended since the 
war. There is no inducement for capital, or for individuals, 
to take risks. Along this road lies economic stagnation ; 
and, ultimately, economic death. 

Nothing is more certain than that, if the British people 
wish to retain their existing standard of living, they must 
work harder than they are now doing. One can only ho 
that someone will have the guts to tell them this while there 
is still time to avert a catastrophe, and provide them with 
adequate incentives to do it. 


ROBERT BOOTHBY. 


THE CURRENCY CRISIS AND ITS CURE 


By GEORGES ZDZIECHOWSKI 
(formerly Polish Minister of Finance) 


HE greatest obstacle to promoting an internal European 

export and exchange turnover is presented by monetary 

systems built on unstable currencies, subject everywhere 
to inflationary pressures. While it was possible, throughout 
1947 and 1948, to regard these problems with some com- 
placency, the matter has an entirely different aspect now that 
the post-war buying urge has spent itself—as should have 
been foreseen—and more normal competitive conditions are 
returning. Not only is there insufficient market capacity to 
absorb European and Sterling Area production; the U.S.A. 
absorption of that production is also on the decline. Simul- 
taneously world competition is becoming more acute. Ameri- 
can prices have fallen 9 per cent., and the ensuing decline in 
business activity has depressed the buying rate. And the 
worst effects of a breakdown in dollar purchases are to be felt 
in the countries of the Sterling Area. 

Owing to the conditions which now prevail in United 
States markets and to the prices demanded for British goods, 
it is certain that British exports will decline further. At the 
same time it seems unlikely that dollar allocations to Great 
Britain will meet her present needs. Thus the gap through 
which British gold is escaping cannot be closed ; and, as soon 
as her reserves fall 20 per cent. below the so-called security 
level, the crisis will cease to be Britain’s private affair, and, 
in view of the part played by the sterling area in world 
economy, will have to be considered as a crisis of global 
portent. 

The United States has succeeded in nearly doubling its 


annual production over the last eight years, an all-time 


record. In the latter part of 1948, the value of the Gross 
National Product stood at the annual rate of $257 billion. 


As a large proportion of the national income is ploughed back — 


into production development, the United States is compelled 
constantly to widen its foreign market. Nothing could be 
more dangerous to the United States to-day than economic 
isolation, which would entail either a breakdown of prices 
followed by a general depression, or the imposition of vigorous 
controls on most branches of economic life. Both issues would 
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spell doom for free enterprise. For the same reason, it is 
obvious that the world’s greatest producer can hardly afford to 
a ie indifferent eye on the standard of life in the rest of the 
world. 

It would perhaps be premature to assume that the Ameri- 
can recession is bound to turn into a slump; but, it seems 
evident that the only way to avert a general slump is for the 
United States to assist in resolving the basic economic and 
financial problems which now confront that part of the world 
which has so far successfully stood fast against the Communist 
tide. The “ deep-seated maladjustments ” referred to at the 
July Chequers conference cannot be ignored if it is hoped to 
build ‘‘ permanent policies’ ; and it is absolutely essential to 
create adequate new patterns for world trade. Which are the 
shortest roads and where are the means to the goal ? 

The foundation on which the former world economic 
equilibrium stood disappeared after the First World War. It 
consisted of enormous investments of British capital which, 
converted into dollars at their present purchasing power, 
might be expressed roughly at $50 billion. The corner-stone 
of this foundation was the boundless capacity of Great Britain 
for importing food and raw materials. 

The old system was based on the money unit of the world’s 
greatest buyer, and it is inconceivable that the money of the 
greatest exporter could alone be capable of performing the 
same task. For this reason it would seem essential to make 
use of the reliable and well-tried machinery available in the 
form of the Sterling Area. With the re-emergence of the 
pound as a truly international and hence convertible currency, 
the Area would regain some of its former significance. This 
would not, of course, preclude the necessity of a simultaneous 
circulation of the dollar, made available by increased American 
purchases, by United States dollar investments abroad, or by 
dollar allocations for the benefit of under-developed areas. 

In one of the Herter Committee reports on Foreign Aid, 


| after the remark that even a substantial increase of British 


exports would not be sufficient to restore free convertibility 
between sterling and the dollar, we read the admission that 
“the frozen Sterling Balances hang like a millstone about the 
neck of British economy.” These assets, estimated by the 
Herter Committee to amount to $15 billion, are a form of debt 
incurred by Great Britain through her enormous military 
expenditure during the last war in the Middle East and India. 
It is matter for debate whether it was in British interests alone 
that the debt was incurred, but in any case world economy is 
again being strangled by war debts—in another form. Lessons 
from the past suggest only one solution ; the burden must be 
Temoved, as it is the main obstacle preventing the Pound’s 
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return to the role of co-helmsman for world trade. Certain 
balances ought to be converted into long-term loans and 
others representing a kind of financial contribution to the 
common war effort should be written off. 


But that is one step only. Another is equally urgently 


required. 

On January 15, 1934, President Roosevelt, whose victory 
over the 1933 crisis was one of his greatest services to the 
United States and the world, made a statement of particular 
importance. He declared that the quantity of gold reserves 
in the United States would be subject to changes resulting 
from international payments and governed by measures which 


might be called for under future agreements between nations . 


for the distribution of monetary gold reserves. 

Since President Roosevelt’s recognition of the need to 
share out monetary gold reserves, United States gold stocks 
have swelled from nearly $8 billion (at present rates) in 1934, 
to $16 billion in 1939, and to $20 billion in 1940. On August 3, 
1949, they stood at $24:56 billion, or three times the 1934 
figure. All current world gold output (excepting the Soviet) is 
being pumped into the United States, while Europe has been 
forced to liquidate more than half of her reserves owing to her 
war commitments. Of the $9°5 billion worth of European 
gold stock in 1939 (excluding Switzerland), there was only 
$4 billion left by the beginning of 1947. France’s gold loss in 
ee period amounted to $2 billion,.Great Britain’s—$1°5 
billion. 

Britain has now reached a stage when her entire gold and 
dollar reserves have been reduced to approximately two- 
thirds of her balance of payments deficit, as computed for the 
second quarter of 1949. The remedy rests in the hands of the 
United States, which has a large surplus in its balance of 
payments, which is under no threat of a drain on its gold 
reserves (with $24:5 billion in hand) and which, in disregard 
of the primary conditions for a universal return to multilateral 
trade, has not yet embarked upon a foreign investment policy. 

There is, however, no need for any redistribution of 
monetary gold ; what is needed, is merely an allocation of part 
of the U.S. gold reserves (which need not leave the U.S.) to 
a special fund jointly administered by all concerned, with the 
object of restoring stability to the pound and to the other 
currencies of the Atlantic Community, and so ensuring their 
mutual convertibility. This would lead to convertibility of 
Pound and Dollar. These tasks might well be entrusted to the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Let us face the facts. If by such means—however in- 
direct—an adequate substitute is not found for the missing 
gold reserves of Western Europe, the balance of payments 
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deficit cannot be remedied, and there will be a sharp down- 
grading of the standard of living in Europe, totally incompa- 
tible with Western Europe’s military commitments under the 
Atlantic Pact. 

If the target is to be the setting up of a new pattern for 
international multilateral trade, and if, in order to stimulate 
such trade and obviate technical difficulties, convertibility of 
currencies is to be assured, the question arises what the 
foundations for such a new system of convertibility should be. 
A balance can prevent terms of trade being favourable solely 
to the United States. 

The present dollar has lost all the attributes of a standard 
of values. Why is it that we now so often meet, in current 
statistical data, certain terms such as: “ dollars, according 
to 1946 prices”’ or “ dollars valued at current prices,” or 
“constant Dollar,” the latter denoting a value equivalent in 
pre-war (pre-1938) prices? In effect, a new measure of values 
can only be found in some form of ‘‘ constant dollar ’’ with a 
stable purchasing power. 

The index of 100 denoting the dollar’s purchasing power in 
the years 1935-1939, had come down to 47:5, by August 1948 ; 
in other words, in terms of gold prices have doubled. Once 
before there was a similar rise of prices—after the first war ; 
to-day we know how it came about and what were the results. 
The policies followed by the principal holders of gold were 
divergent and allowed wholesale gold prices to rise to a point 
where they could not possibly remain stable ; at the same time 
they stripped the gold reserves of other countries and thus 
reduced their purchasing ability. Inevitably, in terms of gold, 
prices fell, a general landslide beginning in 1929. The inter- 
national trade index of 100 in 1929 fell to 33-9 in 1934. It was 
a policy—in which the United States played a leading part— 
which forced the rest of the world, and in particular Europe, 
to seek refuge behind trade barriers, quotas and foreign 
exchange restrictions. 

The measures taken in the period 1931-1933 to remedy the 
fatal effects of the world slump of 1929 on British and United 
States economy were based on the assumption that the 
stabilisation of prices should have priority over the establish- 
ment of a relationship between currency and gold. No one 
admitted such a principle before the 1929 disaster, and it had 
been forgotten again when the Second World War led world 
economy once again down the inflationary road. 

But the time of reckoning must come. The world cannot 
escape the effects of having abandoned, under compulsion of 
war, the principles which every prudent monetary policy must 
observe. I believe that I was first to proclaim that principle 
in Europe, and to be given the opportunity of putting it into 
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practice when steering the badly disrupted economy of my 
own country into clear waters. 

The currency of Poland, one of several European currencies 
based on the Gold Exchange Standard which came into 
existence after the Versailles Treaty, very soon ran into serious 
difficulties after failing to find stability in the prices prevailing 
at the time. In November, 1925, as Minister of Finance, I had 
the task of establishing a new relationship between the Polish 
currency and gold, a relationship which could only be dis- 
covered by computing the true and economically justifiable 
level of commodity prices in terms of gold, i.e., one which 
would automatically tend to restore stability. This method 
worked, and I believe something like it to be a necessity for 
world recovery to-day. 

For the situation is such that it is impossible to induce 
the world, in its search for economic stability, to accept 
existing prices, which should instead be adapted to such 
conditions as world stability requires. After all, it should be 
remembered that the present level of world prices is merely a 
result of coincidences, brought about by the part which history 
has induced the United States to play in the course of a 
decade of the world’s bloodiest strife, during which the greatest 
political, moral, social and economic changes have taken place. 
With greatest forethought, praiseworthy prudence and often 
even with a touch of genius, the United States has tackled 
financial and organisational problems on a scale which the 
human mind could scarcely have grasped before the war. 
The results achieved during that period will go down in the 
annals of history as splendid examples of human enterprise. 
Looking upon them, however, I find it difficult to explain the 
almost paradoxical disparity which has arisen between these 
products of human labour, capital and technical skill, and the 
prices which they have fortuitously come to command. 

We cannot overlook, of course, the short-term advantage 
derived from inflation, which gave the United States sufficient 
strength to overcome the political tasks which were forced 
upon it, and to fulfil the responsibilities which history placed 
on its shoulders. Nevertheless, all the indices of economic life 
- have changed in measure with the progress of inflation, but 
one single item has always stood as steady as a rock. Ever 
since President Roosevelt’s monetary reforms, the United 
States, the world’s greatest buyer of gold, has paid one and 
the same price, i.e., $35 per ounce. Circumstances have 
certainly helped the growth of United States gold reserves, 
thus partly neutralising the risks incurred by inflation—but 
at the expense of warping the whole basis of United States 
and world economic equilibrium. 

The United States’ policy of maintaining the price of gold 
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at a uniform level for the past fifteen years has caused Ameri- 
can prices to become world prices which to-day reflect the 
purchasing power of gold. On the other hand, if a proper 
equilibrium in world exchange is to be maintained, gold 
purchasing power must never be subject to undue fluctuations, 
harmful to the exchange rate stability. On what can this all- 
important international exchange rate stability be based, if 
world prices in terms of gold are compelled to follow the 
fluctuations of American prices dependent upon booms or 
recessions? As the result of inflationary processes which 
have taken place in America, there is, in my opinion, only 
one way in which the United States can restore normal 
conditions—that of raising the price of gold in dollars per 
ounce; the United States would then be able to fathom the 
true level of gold’s purchasing power, thus facilitating the 
task of keeping its own prices stable and protecting them 
from a sudden breakdown. 

In a very interesting article (Oxford Economic Papers, 
January, 1949), Sir Hubert Henderson points out that it is 
not possible to count on an exchange rate stability of currencies 
without a reasonable stability in the purchasing power of 
gold, if the latter is to remain the standard in terms of which 
parities are defined. He also adds a significant remark: “ In 
practice the purchasing power of gold will depend mainly on 
the policies pursued by those countries which are untroubled 
by balance of payments anxieties and equipped with abundant 
gold reserves. Therefore a special responsibility for creating 
the conditions in which exchange rate stability can be main- 
tained rests upon these countries, outstanding among which 
is of course the United States.” 

In the light of these considerations, when it is obvious 
that the chief responsibility for creating the conditions 
indispensable for currency inter-convertibility rests on the 
United States, it is astonishing to hear that the United States 
is advocating the devaluation of the pound as a cure for the 
present difficulties. 

As long as the United States fails to embark upon a 
financial policy aimed at stabilising the-purchasing power of 
gold, and thus also of the dollar, there can be no serious expecta- 
tion of exchange rate stability for either the pound or any 
other world currency. If the purchasing power of gold is 
stabilised, all currencies, with the dollar itself in the lead, will 
have to readjust their relationship to gold. Only in this way 
.. it be possible to achieve convertibility of pounds and 

ollars. 

On reflection, it is difficult to understand why the chief 
Capitalist States have not set up a high level economic staff 
to work out permanent policy and to deal with the complicated 
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economic problems resulting from certain acknowledged 
“‘ deep-seated maladjustments,” and from the political changes 
which followed the end of the Second World War. For with 
the threat of economic crisis in the United States added to 
the existing economic crisis in Britain, the cold war cannot 
be fought with success. 

The Atlantic Community is preparing to defend itself 
against armed attack but—judging from the methods so far 
employed—continues to make light of the economic conse- 
quences of the division of Europe, of Communist sabotage in 
the West, and of the battle now being fought for subjugation 
of Asia. 

More than twenty years ago Stalin described the future 
course of events to a delegation of American workers in these 
words : 

“ Thus in the course of the further development of inter- 
national revolution two centres will form on a world scale: a 
Socialist centre binding to itself the countries that gravitate 
to Socialism and a Capitalist centre binding to itself the 
countries that gravitate to Capitalism. The struggle between 
these two centres for the possession of world economy will 
decide the fate of Capitalism and Communism in the whole 
world.” 

The forces which oppose Communism must show greater 
resourcefulness and better leadership if they hope to win that 
battle. 


GEORGES ZDZIECHOWSKI. 
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AN AWKWARD TURN IN FRENCH POLITICS 
By ANDRE STIBIO 


O the outward eye France is not suffering from political 

instability. Indeed she seems to be less afflicted by it 

now than before the war. M. Henri Queuille has just 
completed his eleventh month in office, and this is such an 
exceptional event in French Parliamentary annals that it has 
evoked a considerable chorus of praise. We are no longer, it 
seems, shooting the Ministerial rapids as we did throughout 
the last years of the Third Republic. But the stability which 
we are enjoying is more apparent than real. It is not so much 
stability, indeed, as immobility. And this explains why it is 
that, when a crisis occurs such as that which threatened the 
Queuille Government before the recess, the country quickly 
loses, over the whole field of national affairs, all the ground 
which had been laboriously regained. 

Let me first recall the troubles which beset M. Queuille at 
the very moment when he fondly imagined he had reached the 
haven of the holidays. Ever since it was formed, the principal 
aim of his Government has been the balancing of wages and 
prices. First of all, it fought against the inflation which had 
suddenly assumed dangerous proportions. Secondly, it 
scotched a labour agitation by means of which the Communist 
Party had hoped to compass its revolutionary ends. And the 
third stage in its career has been a stagnation, which has given 
cause for anxiety to men like M. René Pleven—one of the 
leading personalities in the Assembly—who for several months 
continually warned M. Queuille, whom he had been support- 
ing, against the “‘ immobility ” into which he was drifting. 
Yet, despite these symptoms of weakness, the Ministry 
succeeded in maintaining the balance of wages and prices, 
which it had set itself above all to maintain; and on the 
horizon there gleamed the hope of stabilising the franc at the 
forthcoming international monetary talks. 

To carry out (otherwise than in speeches) this worthy, 
though ambitious, programme, a number of conditions had to 
be fulfilled, which it was unfortunately not possible to fulfil. 
Prices, it is true, kept to a level, but to a level which we must 
regard as too high, if we bear in mind (as we are bound to), 
that the abundance and reduced prices of foodstuffs should 
have caused a marked reduction of prices in general. In fact, 
the cost of living has remained unduly high for people of 
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small and medium means, and the Government has been 
constantly harassed by working-class wage demands, fomented 
by competing trades unions which are afraid of being over- 
whelmed by the Communist C.G.T. Another condition 
necessary to a successful policy of equilibrium—and a condi- 
tion postulated by all the moderate elements in the Assembly, 
from the Independents to the Radicals—was that the State 
should set an example by itself economising ; that it should 
immediately execute fundamental reforms in the nationalised 
industries (which are, with one or two exceptions, veritable 
machines for the creation of deficits) ; and that it should-at 
long last have the courage to reduce the burden of expenditure 
which the uncontrolled growth of the Social Services has 
imposed upon the national economy. 

M. Queuille is a Radical: that is to say, he belongs to a 
Party which has inscribed on its electoral banner the need for 
economy—for reforms in the State industries or in the Social 
Security system. M. Queuille, moreover, depends for his 
majority upon the support of Independents and Moderates 
whose success in the cantonal elections was due to their 
expressed resolve to terminate the abuses of State control— 
abuses which have been steadily growing in the form of jobs and 
sinecures highly advantageous to certain influential ‘‘ lobbies.” 
But we must regretfully admit that M. Queuille has flinched 
from the heroic decisions which circumstances demanded. 
Small-scale economics have been effected: but we are still 
waiting for the radical reforms which were promised in the 
nationalised industries. The latter, indeed, are now in such 
a parlous state that the Government, having failed to take 
action in time, is now reduced to acting as their receiver in 
bankruptcy. (This is most notably the case with the aero- 
nautical industries.) The result is unemployment. As for 
Social Security—that proud and massive edifice—despite the 
assault which has been mounted against it by M. Paul 


Reynaud, it continues to stand as a sort of State within the 


State. It is therefore understandable that, confronted by 
such proofs of Governmental impotence, the Right and 
Centre should have passed suddenly from an attitude relatively 
favourable to M. Queuille to one of resolute opposition. | 

One drop of water, as it were, was enough to make the 
already brimming cup of discontent overflow. The National 
Assembly had just accorded the Government a small majority 
in a debate on the Social Services (which had anyway given 
small satisfaction to the Moderates), when M. Daniel Mayer, 


the Minister of Labour and chief sponsor of Social Security, 


approved an exorbitant concession which had been agreed 


between the management and the staff of the Security 


“Bank,” after the latter had abruptly threatened strike 


nm 
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action. The provisions of this agreement were really crazy. 
They included, among others, two sets of advantages which 
were quite incompatible with the general policy of the 
Government, as already defined :—First, a gratuity—osten- 
sibly ‘‘ for the holidays ’—of 5,000 francs, and secondly, a 
wage increase of 1,000 francs a month—described as ‘‘ tem- 
rary ’’ (but past experience shows that such concessions die 
hard), and designed to promote the “‘ assiduity ” of the Staff. 
The granting of such privileges was considered all the more 
outrageous, seeing that the Social Security staff had already 
obtained a thirteenth and a fourteenth month, and that their 
unpopularity throughout the country is firmly established. It 
is felt, in fact, that the Social Security system allows the most 
annical bureaucracy to flourish with absolute impunity. 

At this point something should be said of the man respon- 
sible for this political hurricane—M. Daniel Mayer, whose 
individual action has so materially added to M. Queuille’s 
worries and weakened his authority, while at the same time 
stultifying nearly twelve months of painful effort. M. Daniel 
Mayer is a young man, and his character is impulsive. He 
was nurtured in the Socialist Party, and he is still so exclu- 
sively Socialist that he is sure to behave as a partisan rather 
than as a Minister, if the two characters happen to conflict. 
Before the war he was, as Editor of the Populaire, a journalist 
not altogether of the first class. But between 1940 and the 
Liberation he became the life and soul of the Socialist Party, 
sustaining it in secret with great courage and perseverance. 
The reward of his efforts was the Secretaryship-General of 
the Party (which he had to abandon later), and the Ministry 
of Labour, which he had held not without ability, up to the 
inauspicious moment when he saw fit to sanction these 
incredible concessions to the Social Security Staff. These 
concessions became at once, quite naturally, the theme of 
widespread and insistent wage demands. There is one further 
point about M. Daniel Mayer which should be noted, if his 
political position is to be clearly understood. He is the most 
trusted lieutenant of M. Léon Blum, who, though no longer 
himself an active politician, continues, because of his great 

tige, to influence our rulers—often with deplorable results. 

. Queuille would beyond doubt have handled M. Daniel 
Mayer more firmly, had he not been fearful of thereby dis- 
obliging M. Blum. 
owever that may be, after M. Daniel Mayer’s action 
the storm broke. (Incidentally, some attribute this action of 
his to a shrewd political calculation based upon the recent 
National Congress of the Socialist Party, and others, more 
usibly, to a rash demagogic impulse in favour of some very 
ialistic State employees). Everywhere wage-earners 
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started shouting in chorus for the notorious “‘ holiday gratuity.” 
In the Assembly, the Moderates challenged M. Queuille to 
disown his Minister of Labour and revoke the offending 
concession, failing which they would no longer vote for the 
Government and would even instruct their four Ministers to 
hand in their resignations. Several days of negotiation 
followed, at the end of which M. Queuille, after giving certain 
rather vague undertakings, managed to save his Government 
by no more than three votes—even this slender majority being 
solely due to the abstention of M. Paul Reynaud, who had 
led the attack but who felt that this was not the best moment 
to precipitate a crisis. On the other hand, M. René Pleven, 
who had previously been a faithful supporter of the Govern- 
ment, went over to the Opposition with most of his followers, 
In truth, it was the imminence of the Parliamentary recess, 
after a busy session, which saved M. Queuille. But the respite 
he has obtained does not affect the capital fact of the situation, 


which is, quite simply, that Moderates and Socialists will not’ 


be able to work together much longer. Political combinations 
of this kind are bound, sooner or later, to give way to inexor- 
able facts. 

In more normal times this rupture would already have 
occurred. We should have witnessed what used to be a routine 
development towards the middle of each Parliament 
period—a reversal of the majority. The Socialists would have 
left the Government, thus making the alternative Coalition 
responsible for reforming the nationalised industries and 
retrenching on the social services—measures which the a 
section of French opinion would at present approve. 
men who would take power to carry out such a programme 
would be backed by a coherent majority. They would no 
longer be doomed to interminable parley with their Socialist 
colleagues whenever it was proposed to suppress an abuse, 
abolish a privilege, or reform a State organism, which the 
latter were pledged to defend. Nevertheless this reversal of 
majority is not in fact occurring. The reason for this is that, 
in the present Assembly, the M.R.P. (or Christian Democrats) 
make common cause with the Socialists on social issues, 
Another reason is that, whenever a real crisis threat 
Moderates, Radicals. M.R.P. and Socialists are alike animatet 
by the instinct of self-preservation vis-a-vis the Gaullist 
movement. At each crisis the régime itself totters. When, 
for instance, at about this time last year, the Marie Govern 
ment succeeded the Schuman Government, only to be replaced 
in its turn by the Queuille Government, such confusion 
reigned for several days that people were asking themselves # 
the Fourth Republic would survive, or if General de Gaulle’s 
hour had not perhaps struck. No more indeed would be 
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required than a prolonged state of internal anarchy to turn 
the country, which longs for order, efficiency and authority, 
towards de Gaulle—though it must be admitted that the 
R.P.F. seems rather more “ winded”’ than one would have 
thought possible a few months ago. It is felt in official circles 
that various positions and amenities which have been acquired 
would be promptly forfeit if de Gaulle were to take power ; 
and it is therefore hardly surprising that there should be in 
such circles a strong desire to avert, or at least to put off, 
the evil hour. But there is one great flaw in this calculation : 
because nothing is more likely to bring back de Gaulle than 
the chronic impotence of the régime, and this will last as long 
as the present unnatural coalition of men who have no single 
idea in common. It may be true that no majority in the 
Assembly can last without the Socialists. But since it is also 
true that no energetic plan for recovery, along liberal lines, 
can be undertaken with the Socialists, the dilemma should 
surely be resolved by electoral reform and a dissolution. 
Yet at the very mention of this fatal word “ dissolution ’’ the 
unknown factor of Gaullism reappears. And so it is that our 
statesmen, rather than run the risk of overthrowing a Govern- 
ment, prefer to sustain its flagging powers by three miserable 
votes, before entering upon the fools’ paradise of the holidays. 

It has been necessary to go to the very root of the trouble 
in France and, as it were, expose that root in order to demon- 
strate quite clearly that there is no simple remedy. Sooner 
or later the fundamental contradiction which now exists 
must be brought to an end: everyone must take his stand in 
the political camp where he belongs and the country must 
be given a Government which reflects its prevalent way of 
thinking. Meanwhile, what of the immediate future? The 
breach which M. Daniel Mayer has opened by granting such 
extravagant concessions to the Social Security staff will not 
easily be closed. Already the chorus of wage demands has 
become a roar, and matters will grow worse as winter 
approaches. We may then expect trouble from the miners 
and railwaymen, and from many other quarters. And what. 
tan the Government do, with its weakened authority, during 
the feverish autumn which lies ahead? If it were only a 
uestion of keeping order we could be reasonably confident 

t M. Jules Moch, the Minister of the Interior, could answer 
for that. But the police cannot do everything; they cannot 
alter the fact that M. Daniel Mayer has upset the balance of 
wages and prices which had been established. By and large, 
the problem will have to be settled by a progressive return 
towards a freer economy and by direct collective bargaining 
between management and labour. But at the same time the 
State cannot allow liberty to take the form of steadily rising 
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prices, for fear of renewed inflation. In fact, the goal to be 
reached is a reduction of the wholesale prices of industrial 
products. Obviously the Social Services budget, and wages 
on their present scale, have much to do with the fact that 
these prices are so high. Accordingly the country looks fora 
policy which will be daring, but not impetuous or ill-con- 
sidered ; which will not neglect detail in the pursuit of 
overall objectives. Very likely M. Queuille’s credit is now 
insufficient to enable him to carry out such a policy, and 
someone else may well take over the direction of our affairs 
in December or January. 

It might be interesting to pass in review the names of 
those whom people ‘“‘ in the know” are already speaking of 
as likely candidates for M. Queuille’s difficult job. There are 
three ‘ possibles’’ whose chances will vary according to 
circumstances: M. Paul Reynaud, M. René Pleven and M. 
René Mayer. At the moment, a René Mayer Ministry is 
considered by many the most probable. M. René Mayer was 
trained in a classic school of administration : first as a member 
of the Council of State, and then as a most efficient director 
of a number of great private and public concerns. He was 
a Close associate of General de Gaulle, and as the latter’s 
Minister of Public Works restored the French railways to 
working order after the Liberation. More recently he was 
responsible for persuading the Assembly to ratify the Atlantic 
Pact—a task which he performed with wide acteptance. 
Even the ranks of Tuscany cannot deny that he is what used 
to be termed a great public servant (“ un grand commis ”). 
Though he sometimes deals: hard blows and is capable of 
biting irony, his loyalty is transparent and much admired. 
But if he is to lead a Government he must first of all form one; 
and this raises several questions. If he asks the Socialists to 
co-operate, and obtains their co-operation, will he not find 
himself faced by just the same paralysing contradiction as 
has been M. Queuille’s undoing, and as he himself experienced 
when he was Minister of Finance, for all his enlightened 
liberalism ? And if he fails to obtain the Socialists’ co-opera- 
tion, or if he spurns it—which he is quite man enough to do— 
what Government could he form, and with whom could he 
possibly form one? At all events, M. René Mayer’s name is 
being canvassed; and because of his great and unusual 
qualities, and because of his strong personality, an attempt 
by him to form a Government would be followed with interest 
—all the more so as it would denote an effort at rejuvenation 
on the part of the State, and a casting off of certain threadbare 
formulz. | S 

M. René Pleven, who is another candidate for the Premier- 
ship, is of all our Parliamentary figures the one who has been 
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most influenced by British democratic methods. He is not a 
man who revels in big speeches, but rather, a good Committee 
man. He aspires less after brilliance than after competence. 
As is well-known, he was very closely associated with General 
de Gaulle, but since the latter formed his R.P.F. the bond 
between them has become much looser. All the same, it was 
generally supposed for some months that M. Pleven was 
working for a reconciliation between the General and certain 
adherents of the Fourth Republic. And without doubt this 
was, if not his hope, at least his cherished ambition. But he 
failed dismally, and the point had been reached at which the 
Right-Centre group, which he leads in the Assembly, had be- 
come almost to a man pro-Government and anti-Gaullist. Yet 
in the recent division, when only three votes saved M. 
Queuille, this group and its leader suddenly broke away and 
voted against the Government. M. Pleven’s programme 
might be epitomised as follows: far-reaching retrenchment in 
regard to the nationalised industries, an unsparing “‘ axe ’’ for 
the bureaucracy, and a general tidying up wherever necessary. 

M. Paul Reynaud, the third ‘‘ Dauphin,’’ has, by comparison 
with his two competitors, both the advantage and the defect 
of age. He is, besides, an Independent, whereas the others 
can each command the support of a Party. Though he is 
always heard with respect in the Assembly, by reason of his 
exceptional parts and colourful gift of speech, he remains 
nevertheless an isolated figure. He aims at striking a balance 
between the Gaullist movement and the existing Parliamen- 
tary majority. In his view, France will find herself in grave 
difficulties as soon as Marshall Aid comes to an end, and he 
would like to bring about an heroic transition from the present 
artificial standard of living to one more in conformity with the 
teal economic position of the country. 

Such, then, is the political outlook to-day: an uncertain 
outlook, to be sure, despite the progress which has undeniably 
been made during the past year, but which Government 
propaganda tends to exaggerate. The imperative need is 
that there should be a clear choice between alternative 
os But the fatuous hope of keeping the Coalition intact 

ads M. Léon Blum and others to delay the hour of decision. 
“ Liberals ’’ and Socialists thus continue to seek an impossible 
compromise; and failing to find one, resign themselves to 
inertia. Though the vitality of the country is seen in the 
impressive revival of its productive forces, the feeling persists 
that the most difficult political changes and adjustments are 
being postponed. For how much longer can they be post- 
poe ?’—that is the question. Until before or after the 

lection of 1951? Events will decide. 

ANDRE STIBIO. 
VOL. CXXXIII. 3 


CONGRESS IN THE DOG DAYS 
By DENys SMITH 


HROUGH the oppressive weeks of August, long after 

Congress might normally have expected to go home, it 

was still struggling with a pile of legislation which never 
seemed to grow less. The heat bore down with a damp and 
heavy hand. The ring of the workmen’s hammers in the 
regular House and Senate Chambers reminded members in 
their temporary cramped quarters how optimistic their original 
plans for adjournment had been. Vacation hopes receded; 
family plans were cancelled. Congressmen were busy all day 
but accomplished little. They had to run hard, like the White 
Queen, to stay in the same place. Their load of work was 
greatest when conditions of work had become hardest. It 
was small wonder that tempers were frayed, that the news 
of yet another British crisis was greeted with exasperated 
despair, and the presentation of a new major foreign policy 
measure, the Military Assistance Programme, with rumblings 
of revolt. 

The President, in his role of task-master, alone appeared 
to be enjoying himself. He welcomed the perspiring Press to 
his study with the air-conditioning turned off and told them 
that their summer discomfort was one-third imagination. He 
had suffered many rebuffs from a balky Congress since 
January—so may have felt it was but justice that Congress- 
men should now suffer in their turn. In any case he kept 
their noses to the grindstone. The Republicans could not 
desert the city and force adjournment through lack of a 
quorum, for they then could have been held responsible for 
necessary work left undone. The Democrats, even if their 
sense of party loyalty was not strong, could not leave while 
the Republicans stayed. Yet everyone knew that in the end 
there would be a legislative massacre of the innocents. The 
uncertainty was who would be blamed. 

Faintly visible on the horizon through the summer haze is 
next November’s mid-term election for one-third of the 
Senate and the whole of the House. The basic programme of 
any party after being elected is to be re-elected. The Presi- 
dent’s supporters want to weld together into a permanent 
alliance the combination of labour and farm voters who turned 
the scales in the President’s favour last year. The repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act was designed to satisfy organised labour 
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and a new complicated farm subsidy programme the farmers. 
Congress, despite its Democratic majority, has rejected both. 

If the President has failed to carry out his election pro- 
mises, he can at least say that he tried. He will be able to 
blame his opponents and ask the electorate next November to 
return Congressmen who will give him more support. But will 
the electorate be impressed, and does it really support the 
whole of the President’s programme ? 

The assumptions of the American political scene are often 
at variance with the facts. One of the assumptions is that last 
November’s election set a course for the future, that an issue 
had been decided. It is true that the President was the chief 
“ definer”’ of party policy during the campaign, but under 
the American system of checks and balances he is far from 
being its chief ‘“‘ implementer’”’ afterwards. His definitions of 
what the party stood for often played little part in Congres- 
sional contests. Every candidate elected as a Democrat did 
not necessarily accept the President’s views of what Democratic 
policy was. The mere fact of winning did not mean that the 
President could have his legislative way. It only meant that 
he was given the opportunity of trying. To succeed he would 
have to show patience, tact and skill. 

The President called the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress the worst in history during the campaign. He was 
given a vers gps in which his own Democratic Party had a 
majority. If the Eighty-first Congress also fails to carry out 
the President’s programme, or even to do what both parties 
consider essential, it will be a Democratic Party failure. The 
President’s supporters suspect that the Republicans have been 
deliberately dragging their feet so that the record of the 
present Congress will be worse than that of the last. They 
suggest it should be called the Eighty-worst Congress. They 
can make the point that if the President does not get along 
with either a Republican or a Democratic Congress, the fault 
must lie with him and not with Congress. 

It will be seen from the above that America has a party 
system but not party government. The two American parties 
are coalitions of divergent opinions held together by habit 
and the expectation of office. Since there can be no tight 
party control based on views, other forms of party discipline 
such as patronage have to be used, and great reliance placed 
on the prestige and skill of party leaders. In retrospect it is 
clear that Democratic leadership, both in day-to-day tactics 
and long-term strategy, has been unskilful. The best weeks 
of the session were wasted in shadow boxing on domestic 
issues. A whole month was lost in the Senate by an unsuc- 
cessful effort to tighten the rules so that legislation unpopular 
with the South could not be talked to death. It was a fight 
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between Democrats which the Republicans enjoyed. The 
President has been criticised not only by Republicans but by 
members of his own party for taking a dogmatic stand on 
measures insufficiently studied and for claiming public support 
for reforms which were only partially understood. He heaped 
commitment upon commitment, so it was complained, without 
counting the total cost and without making any attempt to 
fit the legislative work to the time available for doing it. 
Finally, when he saw the legislative void in front of him, he 
refused to accept any proffered bridge. If he could not get 
everything, he wanted nothing at all—except an election 
issue. 

While the two American parties are not divided by funda- 
mental beliefs, they divide in practice on them across party 
lines. A central political issue, common to all countries, 
which has been brought sharply into focus in this session of 
Congress, is the extent to which the Government shall control 
and direct the everyday life of its people. The policies of the 
President can be looked at from the standpoint of method 
or the standpoint of goal. The method is centralisation of 
authority in Washington and extension of the power of the 
Chief Executive. The goal is improvement in the general lot 
of the citizen. The President’s opponents concentrate upon 
the dangers of the method ; his supporters on the desirability 
of the goal. The opposition refer to the President’s policies 
as Stateism or Paternalism, their supporters give them a 
flavour of popular appeal by speaking of the “ welfare” 
programme. The President’s lack of success is due to the 
fact that a majority in both Houses, whatever their Party 
label, are opposed to moving in the direction of more Govern- 
ment control. The man chiefly responsible for making this 
opposition effective is a Republican, Senator Taft of Ohio. 

Senator Taft has become, to all intents and purposes, the 
leader of the Democratic. Senate. It is he, and not the 
President’s iieutenants, who can command a working majority. 
He has nearly always appeared better equipped mentally to 
deal with an issue than those who disagree with him. His 
reputation abroad is chiefly as an isolationist, but his views 
are not so extreme as those of many of his Party. He has 
paid most attention, however, to domestic matters, and there 
again he often differs from the Republican right wing. His 
support was responsible for the President’s request for housing 
legislation being approved ; his opposition for the rejection 
of other welfare measures. He does not so much object to 
the goal of the welfare programme as to the method, which 
he considers would lead to national bankruptcy or Socialism, 
or both. 

National welfare, according to Taft’s philosophy, cannot 
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be considered as the sum of the desires of each segment of the 
nation powerful enough to influence an election result. Such 
an approach, by over-burdening the national economy, would 
mean that no segment would benefit and every segment would 
suffer. This view colours Senator Taft’s opposition to the 
President’s labour policies. The central issue is whether or 
not the Government should have the power, when strikes or 
threats of strikes affect the national welfare, to appoint a 
board to make a report, and, if the dispute continues, to 
obtain a sixty-day “ injunction ”’ from the Courts restraining 
the strikers from leaving their jobs. The Union leaders 
object, as well, to the balance which Taft insists upon striking 
between the rights and obligations of management and labour, 
but their chief objection is to the “‘ injunction ”’ clause. It is 
ironical that in this one instance it is Taft, the opponent of 
greater Presidential power, who seeks to provide it, while 
the President, in this one field of industrial relations, objects 
to his authority being strengthened and wishes to leave a 
little oasis of laissez-faire. 

Senator Taft must run for re-election next year. Ohio is 
two-thirds urban and industrial, and organised labour will 
try hard to bring about his defeat. If Taft wins, as well he 
may—for no opponent has yet been chosen and “ you can’t 
beat somebody with nobody’’—his chances of being 
Republican Presidential candidate in 1952 would be 
considerable. ' 

A powerful Democratic voice from outside Congress, that 
of former Senator, former Supreme Court Justice and former 
Secretary of State, James Byrnes, has also been raised in 
alarm at the increasing trend towards Government control. 
“We are going down the road to Stateism. Where we will 
wind up no one can tell, but if some of the new programmes 
seriously proposed should be adopted, there is danger that 
the individual—whether farmer, worker, manufacturer, lawyer 
or doctor—will soon be an economic slave pulling an oar in 
the galley of the state.”’ 

Another Democrat influential in blocking the President’s 
programme is Senator Byrd of Virginia, whose speciality is 
national finance. In the President’s list of some forty new 
spending measures Senator Byrd sees the spectre of a per- 
manently unbalanced budget. The nation’s economy could 
not stand the taxation necessary and it would be equally 
tuined by prolonged deficit financing. If the United States 
fulfilled Stalin’s dream and suffered economic collapse, not 
only America but all free nations would suffer. In Senator 
Byrd’s view, therefore, “‘ The Budget of the United States 
is the most important current publication in the world.” 

Preoccupation with Government costs has led Senator Byrd 
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to be critical of the size of the Foreign Aid programmes, 
“Our friends overseas, who seek American aid and comfort, 
must realise that the only hope for their recovery and security 
lies in our continued solvency, and therefore, for the security 
of all, the stability of our system takes priority over any and 
all subsidies which would severely strain our economy.” 

Since the end of the war America has made many sincere 
efforts to set Western Europe on its feet so that trade could 
be revived on a multilateral basis and the free world move 
away from the controls and barter arrangements associated 
with the name of Dr. Schacht. The first was through inter- 
national organs to which America was the greatest contributor, 
UNRRA and the International Bank and Monetary Fund. 
This was not enough—so the £9374 million British loan and a 
smaller French loan were granted. Finally came the Marshall 
Plan, an aid programme to end all aid programmes. At first 
it seemed to be a great success. But Britain, which had already 
had two post-war crises in the winter of 1946 and the summer 
of 1947, announced that she had another. The needle seemed 
to have stuck. News followed of the British memorandum to 
the OEEC, disclosing that she would need more instead of 
less Marshall Plan funds for the current year than the past year. 
What other conclusion could be drawn than that the Marshall 
Plan was a failure ? In the evident mood of pessimism which 
came over Congress, already depressed by heat and over- 
work, there was danger that it might shrug its collective 
shoulders and decide that the British should be left to stew 
in their own juice. But the cauldron in which the British 
would stew was one which might boil over and harm others. 
The British juice of Government controls had qualities which 
might permeate and corrode. British bilateral trade policies 
would narrow the area in which trade could be free ; a British 
decline would pull down others in its wake. Yet it was un- 
satisfactory to pay out continual subsidies to a nation which 
carried out international policies contrary to those of the 
United States and excused them on the grounds of dire 
necessity, when to many Congressmen it did not appear that 
Britain’s troubles were necessary at all, but were due to an 
obstinate adherence to a ruinous domestic programme. 

Many Congressmen who have in the past supported the 
Foreign Aid programmes are now, in the words of the New 


York Times, “‘ beginning to fear that continued support of 


the Labour Government in London in the amounts and for 
the periods proposed can end only in a dangerously weakened 
United States and a bankrupt Britain.” Their fears would 
vanish and their confidence be restored if the British Govern- 
ment showed more recognition of the steps which must be 
taken to end the crisis and less ingenuity in telling its hard 
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luck story. The first such step would be industrial reform. 
So long as the British workers were persuaded that all was 
well, and protected from the full effects of the crisis by help 
from America and by mortgaging the future, nothing could 
be done. The second would be an end to nationalisation. 
Nationalised industries, like coal, could be run at a profit if 
the price was increased, but in the process goods would be 
priced out of the foreign market. In the case of coal its high 
cost entered into the high cost of nearly all export goods. 
The nationalisation of steel, which controls all industry, 
would be considered a grave step backward. Even more 
harmful than nationalisation, because it extends over a broader 
field, is the strong element of State planning and control. 
British manufacturers who must take raw materials in the 
quantities and at the quality and price offered by the Govern- 
ment were handicapped compared with countries, such as 
Belgium, whose Government has not tried to do too much at 
once and has not been scared by the risks of business freedom 
or the possibility of sporadic unemployment. Governments, as 
Congressmen have noted at home, are just as liable to err as 
the individuals who compose them, particularly in their 
economic judgments. The American Government was con- 
vinced that there would be a deflationary period when the 
war ended with many millions of unemployed. Wage increases 
were encouraged to keep up purchasing power which, since 
there was no deflation but a boom, added to the inflationary 
pressures. The remedy had been planned for the wrong 
disease and its application made matters worse. A more 
recent example was the President’s insistence that inflationary 
dangers were the greatest threat to the country and that 
measures must be taken to control them as recently as last 
January when the recession had already started. But at least 
American business has not suffered from having to buy raw 
materials from a Government which had made a bulk purchase 
when prices were high. The harmful effects of Government 
mistakes are reduced when the area of Government participa- 
tion is small. The copy-book maxim that everybody knows 
better than anybody is being proved again and again. The 
automatic incentives and adjustments of a free market 
continue to demonstrate their worth, for the fact that a 
Government becomes all-powerful does not mean that it also 
becomes all-wise. 

The third step which Congress would find encouraging is 
recognition by Britain that America, which provides the 
money, has some right to complain if it thinks it is being 
squandered. According to the riddle, the difference between 
a snooper and a snuff manufacturer is that the former has his 
nose in everybody’s business and the latter his business in 
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everybody’s nose. Though Britain to-day is often regarded 
as the paradise of the snooper, she is, in American eyes, more 
like the snuff manufacturer. The British Government’s 
policies cannot be regarded as only its own business. Because 
those policies are held responsible for a weakness which 
America has been trying to cure, they become Ametica’s 
business too. Finally, Congress would like to see more evidence 
of co-operation with other Marshall Plan countries and no 
more bilateral trade pacts. 

Congress has reduced Marshall Aid for the current twelve 
months by about Io per cent., but has not placed any condi- 
tions upon it. The proposal of Senator Kem to withhold aid 
from any country which in future nationalized a basic industry 
was rejected on a technicality. But there is no certainty that 
the proposal will not be revived next year. There are some 
Congressmen in fact who would go further. They believe 
that the United States should not only cease to help countries 
whose Governments extend the sphere of Stateism or govern- 
ment control, but should actively oppose them. Otherwise 
force of example and force of necessity might drive the United 
States along the same rocky road. When Mr. Bevin and Sir 
Stafford Cripps produce their plans in Washington for solving 
the British crisis, they will find a far more critical atmosphere 
there than at any time since the war. 


DENYs SMITH. 
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SOCIAL SUICIDE 
By Major E. H. F. Morris 


HE forces which mould the destinies of nations are not 
always obvious to those upon whom they work, or even 
to the trained historian looking back on events from the 
high vantage point of a later age. The slow growth of the 
ferment of the future is obscured by the varied spectacle of 
to-day, and when at last it bursts out of control it acts with 
unexpected violence on a generation unready and unprepared 
to deal with a danger totally unforeseen. Even in retrospect 
it is hard to understand how such vast forces can have grown 


.and matured unnoticed by the statesmen of the time or by 


the very people whom they threatened. If this is true of 
the growth of new ideas, it is even more readily understand- 
able when it concerns the weakening and decay of ideas that 
have formed the framework of society. 

Of those who may be expected to control whatever remains 
of the British Empire, an increasing proportion is being 
educated to-day at the public expense in our secondary 
schools. The peer, the squire, the professional and service 
man cannot always afford the public schools for their sons, 
and the children of all kinds and conditions of men are being 
graded and sorted by intelligence tests rather than according 
to the background of their early years. Responsibility for 
the future of civilisation itself lies heavily on the shoulders 
of the graduate teachers who are now wrestling with the 
extremely difficult task of training the minds of the rising 
generation, in classes which are always uncomfortably large 
and which contain elements from every grade of society 
jostling each other in a new intimacy with uneasy freedom 
varied by shy reserve. Sturdiness in defence of all that has 
been achieved in the development of a sense of values and 
alert readiness to appreciate all that is new in knowledge 
and speculative thought are vital necessities to the teacher 
of to-day if he is to fulfil his obligations to the world of 
to-morrow. 

A degree is not effective as an inoculation against all the 
influences which may injure the mind, nor does it represent 
a definite and final stage in the development of personality. 
A man is known by the company he keeps as much as by the 
letters written after his name, and he chooses his company 
according to his means rather than according to his quality. 
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Thoughts that grow in compulsory solitude are apt to prove 
poisonous if administered to the young; when means are 
narrowed beyond a certain point the available company is 
severely restricted to circles unlikely to stimulate wholesome 
growth or even to maintain ideas in a healthy state. 

Little enough is left of social life even among the fairly 
well-to-do, but that little does serve to uphold and keep 
alive the standards and values inherited from the past and to 
test and discuss new theories and new ideas. Among those 
whose incomes barely suffice for their needs, social life is a 
spasmodic, graceless affair dependent on organised community 
schemes or on the strange chance-medley of the local inn, 
Here, certainly, the tradition of freedom struggles to survive 
and ideas of sorts are criticised and discussed, but not in a 
way to satisfy graduate needs or to foster the highest values 
of civilised life. Even the friendly atmosphere of the pub 
is available only to those who can stand their turn, and the 
income allowed by the terms of the Burnham scale makes 
little allowance for beer and cigarettes. 

The basic salary according to the Burnham scale is 
£300 p.a., with annual increments of {15 p.a. to a maximum 
of fifteen increments. A degree is worth an extra {30 p.a., 
and there are various grades of responsibility pay. Thus a 
colleague of mine, a university graduate in his early thirties 
with ten years’ service as a qualified teacher, receives :— 


f £ 
Basic pay. ; . . 300 
Annual increments . ‘ ; 150 
Degree allowance . ; : 30 

— 480 

Less pension contribution . 24 


£456 


This particular colleague, who is a splendid example of the 
best type of schoolmaster, was so fortunate as to buy his 
house at a reasonable price, and he is paying off his mortgage 
at {110 p.a., leaving him £346 p.a. out of which to pay rates 
and taxes, ‘national health contributions, fuel and light, 
and to buy food and clothing for himself, his wife and two 
young children. Recreation and holidays do not figure in 
his accounts—he has not been away for a holiday since the 
war and he never goes to the theatre or the cinema. He 
smokes a very occasional cigarette and feels guilty when he 
throws away the butt-end. Another colleague is just starting 
his teaching career, having served in the army throughomy 
the last war. His pay is rather less — : 
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Basic pay. : 
War service increments 
Degree allowance 
420 
Less pension contribution . 24 


£396 


This puts him about on a level with a policeman and slightly 
better off than a mechanic or a cowman, but without the 
advantage of subsidised housing and rates. 

It is easy to gibe at the peculiarities of a system which 
pays at a higher rate for the care of teeth than for the training 
of brains and character, but the present status of teachers 
is beyond a joke. Thirty years hence the teachers of to-day 
will be remembered by thousands who will have forgotten 
the very names of their present M.P.s, and the influence of 
those teachers will be creating new M.P.s, exalting Ministers 
to cabinet rank and putting down eager candidates for power 
and place. Teachers are not mere machines for getting young 
people through exams: they can be, and they not infrequently 
are, people who pattern the web and weft of thought, awaken 
emotions and arouse sympathies which will colour the whole 


range of experience and continue to influence a at every 


age. They are people who matter in the civilised state and 
who will matter increasingly as education spreads. It seems 
strange that they should be elbowed out of the room and sent 
to mix with the company below-stairs, but that is precisely 
what is being done and for that they will most unwillingly 
take a delayed revenge by sending the manners and ideas 
that they encounter there to animate the social life of a few 
years hence. 

The upper and middle classes loudly complain that they 
are being ironed out, rubbed out and taxed out of existence. 
All this is true. It is much more to the point that they will 
get themselves educated out, not merely in the present 
generation but possibly for all time, if they continue a system 
which is rapidly placing the education of the young in the 
hands of an instructed proletariat. It is not very difficult 
nowadays to get a degree and it is fatally easy to become a 
school-teacher. If the upper and middle classes wish to 
survive or to perpetuate the ideas and traditions in which 
they believe, they must turn teaching into a profession with 
some real status in which upper and middle class graduates 
will be eager to serve and through which the best ideals of 
these classes may be inculcated and kept alive. The teaching 
profession is now beginning to represent an attractive avenue 
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of escape from the pit and the bench, but it is no longer an 
enticing career for the middle-class graduate except in those 
very rare instances where he is prepared to offer his wife and 
family as a sacrifice to his own satisfaction and delight in 
teaching the young. 

Every possible encouragement ought to be given to real 
ability to reach the highest positions in the professional 
world, but it is even more desirable to encourage the steadiest 
elements in our national life, the heirs and inheritors of a 
tradition of service and of a code which justly earned the 
general respect of the world, to take a share in the training 
of the young and the fashioning of our future society. Intelli- 
gence alone is not enough to ensure a sound influence on young 
minds; it may suffice to coach them for a school-leaving 
certificate, especially of the new more highly specialised kind, 
but it takes something more than instructed intelligence to 
produce a teacher who not only instructs but who lives in 
the minds of his pupils when school days are done as a pattern 
of accurate and honest thought and a lover of the highest 
values in the life of the world. Such teachers are not produced 
in a few years, however earnestly each hour may be used, 
nor, indeed, are they the monopoly of a social class: they are 
the product of a life-time environment which in turn has 
matured through generations long since passed away. Most 
of us can remember at least one such teacher from our own 
youthful days, and most of us would agree that the special 
influence which we valued—and still value—was not the 
product of any particular class but rather the distilled essence 
of a fine quality of living. 

Even the best teachers will deteriorate if they are unable 
to associate on level terms with people of like habit of thought 
and mind in other professions and in different walks of life; 
many have already given up the struggle and moved into more 
remunerative occupations, too often to be replaced by less 
suitable successors who have chosen teaching as a way of 
escape from industrial dirt and din. It may be desirable 
to eliminate the rigours of competition from the lives of 
those who labour at the less responsible tasks, but it is most 
evidently not desirable to make entry into the teaching 
profession so uncompetitive that unsuitable and even dan- 
gerous candidates can gain admission and so exercise a 
disastrous influence on a whole generation at such a critical 
time in the affairs of the world. Only if the profession be 
made reasonably attractive will competition ensure the 
elimination of the perilously unfit; only if the status be 
raised in public esteem and the pay made adequate to support 
a reasonable way of life will those who are already members 
of the profession be able to maintain the high standards of 
their exacting work. E. H. F. Morris. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 
By VIscoUNT BRUCE OF MELBOURNE, P.C., C.H., M.C., F.R.S. 


UR task is to render financial assistance which cannot 

be provided through the ordinary channels for the 

expansion and modernisation of existing industries and 
the development of new industrial activities. In carrying out 
this charter we are entitled to take risks. 

We have, however, an obligation to ensure that any project 
we undertake to finance has a sound basis and that there is 
a reasonable prospect of the moneys advanced being repaid. 

In what I am about to say I desire to make it clear that I 
= expressing my own views, for which I take sole responsi- 

ility. 

First, I want to deal with the change to a buyer’s market. 
In view of the vital necessity for Britain to maintain and 
expand her exports if we are to exist and maintain our standard 
of living, it is obvious that we must reduce our costs of 
production. 

This is a platitudinous statement which is on everyone’s 
lips to-day. Unless, however, you add how you propose to 
effect that reduction it is, to my mind, an extremely dangerous 
platitude. If we are to emerge successfully from the danger— 
unparalleled in peace—that to-day confronts us we must 
have a united and determined people all working to a common 
end. 

To the ordinary man and woman the platitudinous state- 
ment ‘‘ we must reduce costs”’ has only one meaning—an 
attack on the wage standards for which they have so long 
fought and so painfully achieved. 

I therefore suggest the first thing that has to be made 
clear, if we are to obtain that full co-operation which is vital, 
is that a reduction in the weekly pay packet is not the contem- 
plated method whereby the increased production and reduced 
costs that we must have can be achieved. 

The effective ways by which these essential results can be 
obtained are: Hard work; the maximum effort from all 
workers; the abandonment of out-of-date restrictive 
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practices ; the suppression of indiscipline ; and the restora- 
tion of control in the trades unions to their responsible leaders, 

If these things can be attained we can go forward on the 
basis of : No increase of wages save under exceptional circum- 
stances; a readjustment of hours of work—possibly—but 
only after a careful examination has shown that increased 
economic production would result ; no general reduction of 
wages. 

7 these things cannot be attained the people as a whole— 
and the workers in particular—must realise that an all-round 
reduction in wages is inevitable. Not because anyone desires 
such a thing to happen but because it will be forced upon us 
by the hard facts of our situation. 

Having said what we should not do, I now propose to 
indicate what I believe we should do. 

The first suggestion I want to make is that we should do 
some fresh and clearer thinking with regard to the nationalisa- 
tion of industry, what effect it is having on our general 
economy, and take the issue out of politics. The necessity 
for such action is clear—when one examines where we are 

oing. 
‘ Coal has been nationalised and there is a general acceptance 
throughout the country that this was necessary. The Coal 
Board was set up to reorganise, re-equip and modernise the 
industry. For the first year of its operation (1947) the Board 
made a loss of over £23,000,000. For the second year (1948) 
it made a profit of £1,700,000. 

What were the reasons for this somewhat dramatic change 
and how was it brought about ? In seeking the reasons, it is 
impossible to ignore the political factor. When the accounts 
of 1947 were published, the opponents of nationalisation 
seized on the heavy loss and pointed to it as an example of 
what happened under Government ownership. 

Those in favour of nationalisation were naturally disturbed 
at this somewhat effective propaganda weapon in the hands 
of their opponents and I do not think I am being unfair in 
suggesting that strong pressure was exercised for action to 
render it ineffective. 

The most effective course to that end obviously was to 
eliminate the loss and whatever the cause action to this end 
was taken. 

I invite your attention to the form it took. 

It was to raise the price of coal, with repercussions upon 
the costs of production throughout industry—not least in 
respect to transport. But transport has also been nationalised. 
We are rapidly approaching the moment when the same 
method of raising prices to meet increased costs will be 
followed in transport as in coal. 
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Should we commit the incredible folly of nationalising 
iron and steel, the same procedure in due course will be 
followed. What hope is there for British industry, in the new 
competitive world, with steadily rising prices of its three most 
basic requirements—coal, transport, iron and steel. Unless 
we can reverse this trend, I am convinced that we must 
abandon all our hopes of economic recovery and the mainten- 
ance of our standard of living. 

But how can this reversal be brought about ? 

I have previously stated my views as to how it can be 
done, and at the risk of being wearisome I propose to repeat 
them. Take the issue of nationalisation against free enter- 
prise out of politics. Recognise that neither one nor the other 
' is the sovereign remedy; that some industries are suitable 
for public ownership but that the overwhelming majority 
must be left to private enterprise; that every industry must 
be judged on its merits and its particular circumstances and 
conditions. 

Accept the fact that coal and rail transport have been 
nationalised and are suitable for public ownership ; iron and 
steel—with its multitudinous ramifications and vast reper- 
cussions in international trade—is not. 

Review the reasons which led to the nationalisation of 
coal and transport. 

Those reasons, as I understand them, were :— 

(1) For the maintenance and expansion of British industry 
it was vital that abundant supplies of coal and efficient 
transport should be available at low cost. 

(2) That if these requirements were to be met, vast capital 
expenditures would have to be undertaken for reorganisation, 
te-equipment, modernisation and development. 

(3) That these vast expenditures could only be remunera- 
tive over a period of years. 

(4) That private capital would not be able to face the 
inevitable annual losses in the early stages of the programme 
and would be forced to raise prices to avoid them, to the 
detriment of industry as a whole. 

To-day, through the action of the- Board in raising the 
price of coal at the commencement of its operations, 
nationalisation has done the very thing it was embarked upon 
to avoid. 

I suggest, with regard to coal and transport, the principle 
which is now accepted with regard to national finance—and 
which their own statutes appear to contemplate—namely, 
that it is not necessary to balance the Budget annually, 
provided it is balanced over a defined period of years, should 
not only be accepted but implemented. 

With nationalisation taken out of politics and this principle 
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accepted, we could then concentrate our efforts on ensuring 
that the boards did their jobs effectively and efficiently. In 
such an atmosphere I believe we would be able to attract to 
our aid men of ability and knowledge and experience of the 
industries who are, under existing conditions, reluctant to 
offer their services. 

The wise handling of the problem of nationalisation can 
be expected to do no more than achieve the negative result 
of preventing our costs rising. 

What we require, however, is positive action towards their 
reduction. 

An essential contribution to this end must come from 
efficient management, showing initiative, enterprise, and 
vision ; an all-out effort by the workers—which I am con- 
fident they will willingly make when they fully understand 
the seriousness of the situation ; and the maximum co-opera- 
tion between all parties in industry. 

These things, however, are not enough. Nor will the 
required response be forthcoming unless some relief is given 
to industry from the intolerable burden that it is carrying 
to-day and some incentive is afforded to the individual—be 
he worker, manager, or investor. 

That relief and incentive can best be afforded by a reduc- 
tion in taxation. I do not propose to enter into the con- 
troversial field as to the effect of taxation on industry. I 
content myself by saying that I profoundly disagree with the 
views of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on this subject. 

I believe he is far too theoretical in his approach, that in 
practice the effects are far more serious than he realises and 
that he overlooks the psychological aspect—which is almost 
the most important. I reiterate my view that a reduction of 
taxation is essential. 

When the necessity for a reduction in taxation, in the 
interests of our national economy, is urged by an industrialist, 
however eminent, his counsel is discounted by the charge that 
he is influenced by the profit motive—which for some strange 
reason is regarded as something improper in many quarters. 

This charge, however, cannot be preferred against F.C.I,. 

We have only called up {500,000 of our capital of 
£25,000,000. We have paid no dividend to our shareholders 
and if we called up our capital rather than leaving it as a 
reserve guarantee to the banks who provide the moneys out 
of which we make our advances, we would not pay anything 
more by way of dividend than a modest return for the money 
advanced and the risk undertaken. 

Should F.C.I. in the future make substantial profits—as 
I hope it will—the bulk of these profits will be used to build 
up resources so that we may be enabled to increase the 
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assistance we can render by providing finance for the expan- 
sion and development of Britain’s industrial activity. 

In view of these facts, it cannot be urged that F.C.I. is 
influenced by the so-called “ profit motive.” To bring about 
a lowering of taxation, there must be some diminution in 
Government expenditure. 

The answer of the Government, when such a reduction is 
suggested, is blandly to ask the critic where he would effect 
the saving. They point to defence and other inescapable 
expenditures and demonstrate that only by retarding the 
development of social services could substantial reductions be 
effected. 

All this has a very familiar ring to me and points the fact 
that we are very slow to learn the lessons that past events 
should have taught us. 

As Prime Minister of Australia I was faced with precisely 
the same position that faces the Government of Britain to-day. 
By 1929, as a result of many years of prosperity, Australia 
had built her social services to a more advanced state than 
any country in the world. With the onset of the economic 
depression it was clear that expenditure had to be cut. It 
was equally clear that the only method of effecting the 
necessary reductions. was by the curtailment of the social 
services. 

Politicians, however, were not prepared to face this issue, 
nor had the country realised that our social development had 
outstripped our income. When I attempted to obtain the 
powers required if the drastic action necessary to weather the 
coming storm was to be taken I was defeated in Parliament 
and subsequently in the country. Within 12 months of my 
defeat the Labour Government which succeeded me was forced 
to bring down a plan for a drastic reduction of expenditure, 
so far as I know without parallel in any country. 

Included in this plan was an overall cut by 20 per cent. 
in the social services—not even old age, widows, invalid, and 
soldiers’ pensions, in respect to which we must all have a very 
great sympathy, being exempted. 

Is not the position in Britain to-day exactly the same as 
the one we faced in Australia in 1929 ? Had Australia faced 
the issue earlier the remedy would have been far less drastic. 

If we will face the situation now and take wise and resolute 
action we will avoid the necessity in the future of taking far 
more drastic action which, if we do nothing now, will inevitably 
be forced upon us. 

The action I suggest that should be taken is that the 
Government—with the support of all political parties—should 
declare to the people that our social development has gone 
beyond what our economy can sustain; that resolute action 
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should immediately be taken to curtail Government expendi- 
ture in this field; and that out of the savings thus effected 
relief by way of reduced taxation should be afforded to 
industry, so as to enable it to maintain its competitive power 
in the difficult buyers’ market that now obtains, and to 
individuals in order to provide the required incentive to even 
greater efforts. 

The suggestions I have made would, in my view, go far 
to solve the internal economic problems that face us. They 
would, I believe, also have the further effect of changing the 
whole atmosphere and welding us again into a united people 
working for a common end. They would also, however, have 
wide repercussions on the international financial and economic 
problems that are causing so much anxious thought at the 
moment. 

If these problems are to be solved, there must be the 
closest international co-operation—particularly between the 
United States of America and Great Britain. 

That co-operation is being seriously affected by the 
impression in the minds of many Americans that the people 
of this country do not realise the seriousness of their own 
position and that the Government is pursuing a quite un- 
realistic policy. 

That this is so is evidenced by comments in the American 
Press upon Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement in the House of 
Commons on July 6, 1949. 

The Baltimore Sun states that the Government here has 
“by means of subsidies and extravagant social policies, 
shielded the British people from the grim reality of their 
situation in the world.” 

The Washington Post states: ‘‘ Far be it from us to say 
that this complex of conditions has produced a false paradise 
in grim Britain, but it certainly has dimmed a sense of aware- 
ness of the true realities.”’ 

A frank statement of the position and bold action to meet 
the circumstances with which we are faced, would pave the 
way for true co-operation in the solution of the wide inter- 
national financial and economic problems that confront us. 

I have no apology for possibly having gone a little wide 


of the immediate affairs of the Finance Corporation for 


Industry, but if we are to play our part we are inextricably 
linked with the whole economy of these islands, and it was 
because I feel such sincere anxiety that if we pursue the 
course we are following at the moment we may bring ourselves 
to complete and absolute economic disaster, that I have 
addressed these few observations to you to-day. 


[From Lord Bruce’s speech as Chairman of the Finance Corporation for 
Industry at its Annual General Meeting on July atst.] 


FARM AND GARDEN 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS 
By Lavy Eve BALFouR 


NE of the things which draws farmers and gardeners 

to the Agricultural Shows is the opportunity it provides 

to see what inventions have been made, during the 
past year, in new machinery. This year there seemed to be 
a greater range of new implements among the muck-handling 
tools than almost anything else. I thought this a highly 
significant and very hopeful sign, for our farming land every- 
where is crying out for more muck, and, under present-day 
conditions, only cheap mechanisation will enable farmers to 
make and use more of it. During the next few months I hope 
to have an opportunity of seeing a practical demonstration 
of one or two of these new tools, when I will give National 
Review readers a report on them. 

At the Royal Show I also saw a new shredder which can 
be used for root mincing, chaff cutting and silage making. 
Both fixed and mobile models are available. It struck me 
that this machine might be used with advantage to facilitate 
compost making on farms where there is a quantity of surplus 
straw. A trial of this machine is shortly to be made on the 
Soil Association’s Research Farm at Haughley, where all the 
possible uses to which it can be put will be thoroughly studied. 
I will make a report on that, too, in due course. This machine 
is manufactured by Mitchell Colman & Co. Ltd. 

For the gardener there is a very good new multiple tool 
on the market: the Troy Tractivator. This machine will 
plough, cultivate, hoe, roll, disc, cut grass, both long and as 
short as a lawn, and even has a small pulley for working 
stationary machinery. It is very reasonably priced, very easy 
to handle, and is the best tool of its kind I have yet seen. I 
have just purchased one for my own garden. 

Another very good invention, which will shortly be on 
the market, is a cleverly designed rubber tip for fastening to 
the end of a cow’s horn. It cannot come off and it makes 
casualties from horning quite impossible. This invention will 
make de-horning unnecessary. 

For gardeners who find it difficult to get any animal 
manure for their compost heaps, there is now available a grade 
of bone meal containing a certain amount of hair, which 
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should help to improve the quality of such heaps. This 
material is obtainable from The Cockburn’s Manure Co., of 
Glasgow. 

Perhaps the best bit of news that I have for farmers and 
gardeners this month is that the Soil Association is making 
arrangements for the collection and distribution of seaweed. 
The work will be organised and supervised by a member of the 
Panel, on a non-profit basis apart from a small commission 
for the funds of the Association. Supplies will be air-dried 
for several weeks so the moisture content will be low. The 
material will be baled and delivered F.O.R. North of Scotland. 
The value of seaweed as manure is too well known to need 
stressing and can be used direct or as an ingredient of the 
compost heap. Any inquiries should be addressed to me, 
clo The National Review. Orders will be dealt with in 
rotation. 

And now, to end up with, here is an interesting story that 
was told me at the Royal Show. It provides a striking 
confirmation of the fact that organic cultivation produces 
biological balance. There were two fields near together: 
one had been treated organically for some time and the other 
chemically. The crop on the chemically treated field suffered 
very badly from a wireworm attack. A count was taken and 
the wireworm on this field were found to be 2,000,000 to the 
acre. A count was then also taken in the neighbouring, 
organically treated, field, where no sign of wireworm damage 
was visible. Here, the count was no less than 5,000,000 to 
the acre! Sure proof that it is not the presence of the pest 
or disease organism that matters so much as the environmental 
conditions. 


E. B. BALFour. 
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THE WAYS OF THE SNAKE-CHARMER 
By G. D. ADAMS 


as a full-time profession. Mola Bund, for instance, which 

is a little village only fifteen miles from New Delhi, is 
known as “‘ the village of snake-charmers.” The children are 
brought up to handle snakes as the most important part of 
their education ; and by the age of fifteen they are proficient 
in removing the poison sacs from full-grown cobras. 

Before they can start out in life as snake-charmers, or 
Saparahs as they are called, they must, however, go through 
the rites of initiation which will provide them with partial 
immunity from snake bites. This preparation is based on a 
period of fasting, meditation, inoculation, and total abstinence. 
Long incantations are uttered with appeals for protection 
against the evil spirits controlling snakes. 

During this confinement, frequent inoculations of cobra 
poisonare the most important factor in their protective training. 
This is swallowed in a mixture of lime juice, palm oil and 
different spices. An external application of poison is also 
rubbed into the skin with fats and oils. 

In spite of the so-called infallible cures administered by the 
Ojas, or sorcerers, many children die every year from snake 
bites before they have completed their initial preparations as 
Saparahs. These remedies usually take the form of chanting 
by the Ojas, who flick water over the victim. Large quantities 
of chillis and pepper are forced down the poisoned man, who 
eventually goes into a trance—to wake up completely cured ! 
The belief in these age-old cures is still fairly widespread 
throughout India, although many failures are recorded. At 
the same time instances of successes have yet to be explained. 

Another native cure, which is certainly more practical, is 
to tie a cord tightly round the poisoned arm above the wound, 
and cut or burn out the bitten part, squeezing the limb 
downwards to force out the poison. This treatment must 
necessarily be effected immediately, because a cobra bite 
will kill an adult man in half an hour, and a wound inflicted 
by the smaller krait will prove fatal in half that time. 

If you make it known in those parts of the East where 
snake-charming is still comparatively common that you wish 
to see a snake-charming exhibition, it is more than likely 
that you will be entertained by a cobra-versus-mongoose 
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contest. This is not really snake-charming at all, and the 
sport is very tame. Within two or three minutes the mongoose 
will inflict the death bite behind the cobra’s hood, so paralysing 
the reptile. And, in all probability the snake’s fangs had 
previously been removed so as to incur the minimum risk of 
harming the mongoose. 

The professional Saparah carries with him his little black 
bag which contains perhaps three snakes, besides his traditional 
gourd flute or reed pipe. There is a certain amount of stage 
business about the demonstration. A favourite trick is to 
show that the snake still has its fangs and poison sacs intact. 
After a few minutes chanting and piping, to which the cobra 
raises its head higher and higher as it sways to the monotonous 
notes, the reptile will make a thrust at the Saparah. This is 
the finale. The cobra is coaxed back into its basket or bag, 
and the charmer displays a finger showing two tiny incisions. 
The ‘‘ magic healing stone”’ is then produced and rubbed 
over the wound, and the show is over. 

In practice, of course, these twin pin-pricks were inflicted 
before the act. When the snake struck the Saparah withdrew 
his hand like lightning, so avoiding the fatal bite. Had he, in 
fact, received that bite it is certain that he would not be 
content to rely on the mysterious magic of the healing stone! 

According to anatomists, snakes do not possess ears, and 
so it is highly probable that music and the other noises which 
attract the reptiles are communicated through a reaction to 
rhythmic vibrations. 

When the snake is initially secured the Saparah may 
withdraw the fangs and poison sacs, or he may be content to 
extract the venom and leave the fangs intact. The latter 
method is the more usual and the most successful. For a 
snake without its fangs is unable to manage its natural food 
which, in the case of the cobra, is rats; consequently its life, 
once captured, is limited to about two weeks. 

To “ milk ”’ the snake of its poison the Saparah grasps it 
behind the hood and persuades it to bite a tumbler covered 
with a thin rubber sheet. The fangs puncture the rubber, 
releasing the venom into the tumbler. In this way poison is 
procured for including in the initial rites of the charmers. An 
alternative method often used is for the Saparah merely to 
entice the snake to bite at a stick, and in this way the poison 
is used up. It takes approximately twelve days for the sacs 
to refill, and then the procedure is repeated. 

Snake-charmers are credited with possessing an extremel 
acute sense of smell, and it is believed that they can sm 
the exact whereabouts of a snake in this way. Certainly, 
through his life of abstinence, the Saparah holds an advantage 


over the normal man with his tobacco smoking and other 
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habits which are injurious to the finer senses. Having located 
a snake, the Saparah attracts it by playing his flute, or by 
imitating the hiss of a cobra. 

With the advance in education among the people of India, 
the snake-charmer’s profession is threatened. Many of his 
tricks can no longer be passed off with the help of magic stones 
and herbs; and his multiple conjuring tricks are becoming 
too well broadcast. But, in spite of all this, there are still 
some who persist that there is a living to be made from 
snake-charming for many years to come. Among these are 
the inhabitants of Mola Bund. And the Hindus still hold 
their Festival of the Serpents in which bowls of milk are 
offered to the snakes. 

It is, however, becoming more and more difficult to find 
a pukka Saparah who will come and lure a snake out of 
your garden tool shed, or from beneath the eaves of your 


house. 
G. D. ADAMs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. CHURCHILL AND THE DAKAR FIASCO 


THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 

DEAR S1r,—In Mr. Churchill’s remarks about the Dakar 
affair he implies that a shadow of blame falls upon Admiral 
Sir Dudley North. 

Admiral Thursfield has published an account which shows 
that this implication is unjust and that Admiral North was 
summarily dismissed from his command at Gibraltar because 
faults committed in both the Foreign Office and the Admiralty 
Operations Division allowed the Vichy Squadron to leave the 
Mediterranean without being intercepted. 

Admiral Sir William James has recalled how, after the 
First World War, Mr. Lloyd George, when he learned the 
facts about the break-through of the German Army, publicly 
— General Gough, who had been unjustly blamed 

or it. 

Mr. Churchill, while in nowise overlooking the errors of 
Whitehall in this matter, does not clear Admiral North, but 
suggests that he might have by-passed the mistakes of the 
two guilty parties in London. Thus the injustice has been 
perpetuated in an authoritative history. 

The whole Navy, and all just men who have read the 
published facts, will agree in hoping that, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, Mr. Churchill will imitate Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM Ross, 
Commander, Retd. 


Walcroft, Upper Basildon, Berks. 
1949. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE GRENADIER GUARDS 


1939-1945 
By LorD ALTRINCHAM 


six years of war, if the narrative is to be anything more than 

a disjointed account of the experiences of individual 
battalions in widely separated formations and campaigns ; 
but in this regimental history * of the Grenadier Guards from 
1939 to 1945 Captain Nigel Nicolson and Mr. Patrick Forbes, 
its joint authors, have managed to produce a lucid, well 
arranged and most graphic record which does full justice to 
the highly varied life of the six Grenadier battalions which 
fought in Europe, Africa and Italy; but keeps perspective 
throughout and is on that account a valuable and illuminating 
contribution to the broad history of the war. 

The first volume deals with the campaigns in Northern 
Europe—the opening phase which ended with Dunkirk, the 
waiting years, and the final campaign from Normandy to 
Hamburg and Berlin. The second is devoted wholly to the 
African and Italian campaigns. Captain Nicolson, who was 
responsible for the general editorship, himself wrote the whole 
of the second volume and the Dunkirk chapters of the first. He 
joined the 3rd Battalion soon after Dunkirk, served as 
Battalion Intelligence officer in Tunis, and then as Intelligence 
Officer st Guards Brigade to the end of the war. Mr, Forbes, 
who joined the 4th Battalion in Holland, is responsible for the 
whole account of the North-West European Campaign from 
Normandy to the disbandment of the Guards Armoured 
Division at Rotenburg in June, 1945. - 

In his preface Captain Nicolson explains that from the 
outset of their undertaking he and Mr, Forbes decided to keep 
the requirements of two typical readers in mind, One was the 
Grenadier of 1949, the other the Grenadier of 1975 or 2045. 
The first of these would want before all else to read about his 
own battalion—its movements, its sufferings, its achievements, 
its leaders, its changes of personnel. This he is faithfully given. 


* The Grenadier Guards in the War of 1939-1945. By Captain Nigel 
Nicolson, M.B.E., and Mr. Patrick Forbes. Two volumes. Aldershot: 
Gale and Polden, Ltd. £3 3s. net. 


|: is not easy to write the history of a Regiment during 
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The story of each of the six fighting battalions is exhaustively 
told from the battalion standpoint, but not—and this is one of 
the outstanding merits of the narrative—from that standpoint 
alone. The authors never forget the wider setting of which 
battalions of necessity know little at the time. They also give 
their Grenadier reader much new information about his 
battles which has come to light in official despatches and 
enemy records since the war. Thus the Grenadier will find 
much more in this history than he himself remembers ; he will 
see how his activities were governed by strategic plans and 
tactical devices, and also how his victories and reverses 
affected the issue of great campaigns. 

A salient akin is Captain Nicolson’s account of the 
6th Battalion’s tragic experience at Horseshoe Ridge in front 
of the Mareth Line. It was a minor operation, preliminary to 
the main advance, in which only two battalions attacked, the 
6th Battalion Grenadiers and 3rd Battalion Coldstream, and 
both were overwhelmed. Though it was the Grenadier 
Battalion’s first experience of actual fighting, the operation, 
as things turned out, was one which might have shaken the 
most seasoned troops, since the attack was made by night over 
very difficult ground; but its appalling character was not 
anticipated by the command. General Montgomery (as he 
then was) visited the Battalion beforehand, and said, ‘‘ When 
I give a party, it is a good party. And this is going to be a 
good party.” For the sequel, however, neither he nor anyone 
else can be blamed. The facts as here related are profoundly 
interesting, since the full story is made public for the first time. 

The assault had first to cross a wadi and then to traverse 
a long sandy glacis dominated by the objective, a rocky 
horseshoe knoll. As it proved, the glacis was closely sown 
with mines—so closely that at one point 720 had to be 
lifted later in order to recover the bodies of 69 Grenadiers. 
The air photographs had given no indication of this obstacle, 
and the troops at that period were not equipped as afterwards 
for dealing with mines. Furthermore, though the attack was 
made in darkness, the enemy, by an accident, was fully 
prepared ; it was afterwards discovered that he had captured 
an artillery officer, who carried a map showing the successive 
lines of the artillery barrage and the times at which they 
would be fired. Finally, the sides of the wadi were found to be 
‘so steep that very little transport could be got across it before 
daylight ; the forward troops were therefore left without 
fresh supplies of ammunition and the essential reinforcement 
of heavier arms. Nor could anything be done to help them by 
the Reserve Battalion of Scots Guards. 

It was splendid that a raw Battalion, fighting its first 
engagement against such odds, should have kept direction in 
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the dark, captured its objectives, and held on there with the 
mere handful which escaped the mines and the annihilating 
enemy fire until ordered to withdraw. That order actually 
never reached one company and it was over-run; the other 
two, a small remnant, were successfully disengaged. But the 
two Battalions, Grenadier and Coldstream, were shattered ; 
and there has been some controversy about the task which 
they were given. 

Captain Nicolson shows that the defective intelligence 
which upset the plan was one of the inescapable accidents of 
war, and that the attack was tactically successful though it 
failed to hold its objectives, because it caused a German 
concentration on Horseshoe Ridge which greatly helped the 
movement of the New Zealand Division in its march round 
the enemy’s right flank which turned the Mareth Line. 
General Montgomery ordered immediately afterwards that 
this should be explained to the men. The broader perspective 
and fuller knowledge in which the action is here reviewed 
confirms that verdict and shows that it contributed in no 
small measure to the ultimate annihilation, a few weeks later, 
of the Afrika Korps and the whole of Von Arnim’s command. 

Another new Grenadier Battalion, the 5th, made a similar 
contribution at the other end of the pincer movement which 
catried the First Army into the Tunisian capital. That 
operation consisted of a long advance from a feature known 
as Grenadier Hill, about fifty miles west of Tunis, to another 
which went by the name of the Bou. The Irish Guards played 
an especially gallant and decisive part in this engagement, 
which lasted ten days. Captain Nicolson’s account is well 
worth reading in full, and his summing up is a good example 
of the breadth with which he relates long passages of meti- 
culous narrative to the general picture of the campaign :— 


“Tt was only later realised what a tremendous contribution 
the 24th Guards Brigade had made to the Tunisian victory. 
Measuted in terms of miles, they had made no very startling advance ; 
they had captured no place whose name was known to the outside 
world, and they had not even taken their final objective, Djebel 
Bou Aoukaz. That was one aspect, the depressing aspect, of the 
battle. On the other hand, they had more than fulfilled the ultimate 
intention in drawing away from the vital sector a part of the German 
forces which was greatly in excess of their own strength. They 
had made so deep a penetration of one part of the line that the 
enemy thought it necessary to concentrate all the tanks of the 
roth Panzer Division and the larger part of an infantry division 
in an unsuccessful attempt to regain what they had lost. In doing 
so they threw away the bulk of the remaining tanks and switched 
infantry reinforcements to a part of the front which was never 
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more than a dead end. Thus the effect of the Battle of the Bou was 
twofold. It was a deception plan on the largest scale; and it 
gained for the Allies command over a wide stretch of enemy 
territory at a time when the loss of every mile reduced the Germans 
to a state of congestion and despair.” 


Mr. Forbes had a rather simpler task to perform in writing 
of the North-west European operations in 1944 and 1945, 
since the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Battalions were parts of a 
single army in a straightforward campaign. But their opera- 
tions were often extremely complex—during, for example, 
the close fighting in the Normandy bocage; but despite 
the complications he too manages his story extremely well. 
The fighting for the Nymegen bridge in the effort to join u 
with the air-borne troops at Arnhem is particularly w 
described. 

There is, in fact, so much in both volumes to enlighten 
and absorb the general reader, as well as the Grenadier, that 
an abridged version might well be published in a single 
volume at a lower price. This would give the history to a 
wider public, and it would also be of benefit to the author's 
second type of reader, the Grenadier—or indeed the war 
student—of 1975 or 2045. For the question ‘‘ What was it 
really like to be fighting in that war ? ” will not cease to be of 
interest when those who actually fought are gone, and the 
authors of this book have answered it in a way which deserves 
to endure. 

There are, moreover, lessons to be learnt from regimental 
histories like this which are vital to the welfare of an army 
under reconstruction, as ours now is, but are not to be found 
in general histories of the war. One of these is the sovereign 
value of system and regimental spirit in the training of troops, 
There is a strong tendency nowadays to regard regimental 
tradition and territorial sentiment as mere embarrassments 
to the organisation of a modern fighting force—indeed as 
ancient relics from the days of foot and horse which have no 
value in mechanised war. It is difficult to see how such an 
opinion can be reasonably maintained against the solid 
evidence to the contrary in which this history abounds. 
Methods of fighting may change in the future as drastically 
as they have changed in the past; but the spirit needed in 
fighting units does not change, and regimental tradition is 
the surest safeguard that it will be maintained. Witness the 
record of the great cavalry regiments in their new mechanised 
role; and witness, in this book, the reorganisation of the 
Guards Armoured Division into regimental groups undef 
General Adair. The early Normandy fighting had shown 
defects in the co-operation between armoured and other units 
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under the organisation adopted when the Division was formed ; 
and Mr. Forbes quite rightly underlines the change of system 
made after the July battles round Caen :— 


“General Adair decided that in future each brigade should be 
composed of two armoured battle groups, each consisting of an 
armoured battalion and a motor or lorried-infantry battalion. 
The effect of this reorganisation was to increase the Division’s 
mobility, and to split it up into four component parts, each of 
which was able to fend for itself against strong opposition. In the 
sth Brigade the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the Regiment formed 
the Grenadier Group. There were also the Coldstream, Irish and 
Welsh Guards Groups, one of which (usually the Coldstream) 
joined the Grenadiers in the sth Brigade, leaving the other two to 
form the 32nd Brigade. This new combination resulted in perfect 
tank and infantry co-operation: it had the advantage over normal 
methods that the same armoured battalion always fought alongside 
the same infantry battalion ; and both were battalions of the same 
regiment.” 


Let us hope that this convincing evidence to the value of 
regimental tradition will not be lost upon those who are 
planning the armoured contribution which this country is to 
make to the forces of the North Atlantic union. For the 
regimental and the territorial spirit can still be the mainstay 
of the British Army, if regard is shown to them. Not only 
will they give us more efficient fighting men; they will make 
them easier to recruit as Regulars. 

Another lesson not to be drawn from general histories is 
akin to the last ; it is the frequency with which the success of 
great operations turned upon the valour of individual soldiers 
or of small units at some critical point. This history gives 
many illustrations, of which (to take two instances in no way 
connected with the Brigade of Guards) the gallantry of the 
and/5th Queen’s at Monastery Hill, in Italy, and of the 
Lothian and Border Horse at Hammam Lif, in Tunisia, are 
salient. The latter is most vividly pictured in Captain 
Nicolson’s account. The 3rd Battalion Grenadiers had been 
ordered to clear Hammam Lif before dark on May 9, 1943. 
The town occupied a narrow defile between a rugged line of 
hills and the sea, and the company commanders had climbed 
the heights to settle the best form of attack when, in Captain 
Nicolson’s words, they suddenly saw unfolded below them 
“a scene without parallel in the history of armoured warfare.”’ 
Let us read it in the author’s own words :— 


“The leading tanks of the Lothian and Border Horse, which 
had been probing cautiously round the western spurs of the mountain 
and exchanging shots with the German gunners on the outskirts, 
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‘ suddenly took matters into their own hands, and raced across the 
open ground in a long line, heading directly for the town. Several 
tanks were destroyed before they gained the first houses, but others 
behind them shot down the anti-tank gunners before they could 
reload. One squadron fought their way through the central streets ; 
another jolted along the railway sleepers, their turrets revolving 
from side to side, and their guns firing without pause at every 
house which might contain a German. The defences were finally 
turned by the two troops on the left flank, which could be seen 
making their way along the seashore and through the actual surf 
breaking on the beaches. The sand was just firm enough to beat 
the great weight of the tanks, and the shore-line appeared to be 
the one avenue of approach which had been overlooked ih the 
German scheme of defence. Barely half an hour after they had 
started the tanks emerged behind the town with its garrison at a 
hopeless disadvantage. A few days later the commander of a 
German panzer division remarked in captivity: ‘I was amazed 
at the break-through of the 6th Atmoured Division through the 
defile of Hamman Lif. I did not think that it was possible.’ ” 


It was thus a splendid and unpremeditated assault, 
launched suddenly by the gallant leaders of the unit on the 
spot, that enabled the Division to seal the Bon Peninsula in 
two headlong days and with it the fate of Von Arnim, trapped 
in a ring of steel. 

Amongst acts of individual valour this history naturally 
dwells especially upon the Victoria Crosses won by Lance 
Corporal Nicholls at Poplar Ridge upon the Escant and by 
Major Sidney (now Lord de L’Isle) at the Gully on Anzio 
Beach. These were examples, not only of oe 
bravery, but of individual action which turned the scale an 
prevented disaster at a point of decisive importance to the 
operations in hand. 

One other vital factor in the war which emerges from these 
detailed accounts of actions small and great is the fighting 
qualtty and power of recovery displayed by German troops. 

e German parachutists in Cassino are, for instance, thus 
described :— 


“‘ The carelessness of the Germans in their dusk activities was 
never modified by their experience of British retaliation. They 
would expose themselves to quite unnecessary danger, as a prisonet 
later admitted, in order to maintain their self-respect. A Germat, 
he said, who spent a fortnight in Cassino automatically qualified 
for an Iron Cross, and he wished to earn it by a display of courage. 
They were bored, these tough parachutists; they liked fighting, 
not waiting.” 


This is but one example from many of matter which wil 
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not be found in general histories ; and the fighting quality of 
our own troops shines all the brighter by appreciation of the 
fighting — which they had to overcome. 

I could go on quoting indefinitely from these absorbing 
velumes ; but I hope I have already shown that they are not 
an esoteric compilation of interest only to Grenadiers. Military 
history turns, after all, not only on the skill of great com- 
manders, but on the spirit of individual units and their 
leaders. Far-reaching plans are made or marred by local 
actions, which hinge upon the initiative and endurance of 
small bodies of men. ey are, in fact, made or marred by 
the training and tradition of which soldiership is formed. 
The more widely, then, such books as this are read, the 
better for the Army and the nation. They show us, as general 
histories never can, the mettle of the pasture, the grain of the 
oak, the qualities of heart and mind, of which the British 
soldier is made. 

ALTRINCHAM. 


MIDDLE-CLASS CRISIS 


By JuLES MENKEN 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLAssEsS. By Roy Lewis and An 
Maude. (Phoenix House. 15s.) Eguatity. By David 
Thomson. * (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


HE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES is a timely and 

important book. How timely, readers of The National 

Review need no reminding, since most of them must 
feel harshly in their own lives the crisis in middle-class affairs 
about which Messrs. Lewis and Maude write. How important, 
is shown alike by the range and intensity of that crisis, and 
by the influence which the same English middle classes have 
exerted on the modern history of their own country and 
indeed of the entire world. 

Who are the middle classes? Messrs. Lewis and Maude 
cast their net very widely and comprehensively. At one end 
the label “ upper-class”’ is reserved by them “for a few 
thousand families mainly associated with the possession of 
land.” At the other end is the great body of “ working- 
class ’’ people (including pensioners and dependents), num- 
bering some 30 to 32 millions. The remaining 16 to 18 


millions—again of course including non-earners and dependents § 


—are regarded as the middle classes in the broadest sense 
of the term. Having thus defined their subject of study by 
elimination—or inclusion—rather than by description, 
Messrs. Lewis and Maude survey the origins, history, functions, 
modes of earning, ways of living, problems and prospects 
of the middle classes, combining a review of social and 
economic history from a special standpoint with acute political 
and sociological analysis and a ‘study of the economic diffi- 
culties now urgent throughout a vast field of contempo 
British life. As a book, The English Middle Classes 1s 
balanced, sensible and urbane, written not only with know- 
ledge and understanding but also with a sanity and sense of 
humour as welcome as the essential truths on which Messrs. 
Lewis and Maude repeatedly insist. 

Dr. Thomson’s slender volume, the first English study of 
the egalitarian aspect of democratic theory for nearly twenty 
years, takes its place in an interesting series on current 
political, social and economic problems written by experts 
for the general reader. It covers a wide ground with learning 
and often with clarity. An introductory chapter traces the 
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origins of the idea of equality to pagan and Christian sources. 
Later chapters discuss legal, religious, political and economic 
equality. Dr. Thomson writes with much-needed proportion 
on the thorny topic of equality between nations. He con- 
cludes with an attempt to define the proper relations between 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, the great French Revo- 
lutionary trio of abstractions whose power for weal and woe 
even a hundred and fifty years of subsequent history has 
scarcely lessened. 

Even as an introduction to its subject, however, Equality 
is not very satisfactory. Too much of it disregards the harsh 
realities of the most brutal century for fifteen hundred ‘years. 
Dr. Thomson’s aspirations too often war with his common 
sense. On an early page he is constrained to warn his readers 
that “if attainable, or even if seriously attempted, absolute 
and abstract equality ’’—in other words, equality, pure and 
simple—‘‘ would, of course, spell the doom of culture and 
civilisation.” (The tell-tale phrase ‘‘ of course”’ should be 
noted and remembered.) Yet in the very next sentence he 
goes on to claim that this fact “in no way destroys” the 
ideal of at least relative equality ‘‘ as a valuable criterion of 
democratic life and society by which men may guide their 
steps in the quest for human happiness, prosperity and 
peace’’! Nor is this the only place where Dr. Thomson’s 
enthusiasm for eighteenth century ideas which inspired the 
French and American Revolutions blinds him to the truths 
taught by the very different experience of our own tempes- 


{ tuous, peril-fraught age. 


jm Lhe idea of equality doubtless does no great harm while 
confined to academic, middle-class hands like Dr. Thomson’s 
—though it may be doubted whether it does much good there 
either. Even in such places it often serves no better purpose 
than to cover unwarranted claims with a show of reason or 
to justify envy, covetousness and malice in the eyes of the 
individual who cherishes them. Its real potentialities appear 
when political imbeciles, unbalanced malcontents, and power- 
seeking demagogues seize hold of it in order to whip up 
class passions and excite the envious or the ignorant against 
individual differences in material fortune which the whole 
social experience of mankind proves to be unavoidable. 
Some effusions by Mr. Tom Braddock, Socialist Member of 
Parliament for Mitcham, provide a recent example of what can 
be done in this direction. The July issue of County Clarion, 
the official organ of the Surrey Federation of Labour Parties, 
quotes Mr. Braddock as saying : 


“The workers of this country have agreed that they want for 
themselves ALL they produce, ALL the wealth of the country, 
CXXXIII 4 
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ALL the food, ALL the housing, ALL the clothing. Their 
legitimate needs can only be satisfied by all: there is no surplus 
for the cultured few, for the royal and noble few, for the wealthy 
few. All these must be stripped of their rents, of their interest, 
of their profit and of their inflated salaries and expense accounts.” 


And in the August issue of a new broadsheet entitled Soczalist 
Outlook, Mr. Braddock, developing the same theme, writes 
again : : 


“No more preserves or privileges for the royal, the aristocrat, 
the county or leisured classes : there will be instead work for all!” 


Mr. Braddock’s subversive tub-thumping may be more 
blatant and more egregious than most. But in the general 
direction of his ideas and beliefs he cannot be regarded as 
exceptional. Far more important members of the Labour 
Party have talked nonsense as unmitigated, if not as crudely 
rapacious. One of them once wrote that “ the abolition of 
social classes is fundamental to the Socialist conception 
of society.”” The author of those words of fortunately 
unachievable folly was no less a person than Mr. Clement Attlee, 
the present Prime Minister. 

Fgalitarianism, in the form of severe social pressure by 
other classes, is one main cause of the middle-class crisis of 
today. There are of course other causes as well. Like similar 


crises in the near and remote past, the present crisis of the 


middle classes results largely from war, inflation, and their 


aftermath—forces which have graved their mark on the face — 


of English society as permanently as medieval ridge and 


furrow have scored the surface of English fields. But if these — 
normal historical forces were at work alone, an end of the 

crisis of the middle classes could be foreseen. The new and § 
dangerous element in the situation is egalitarianism, which ~ 
has never been more widespread or more dangerous in England ~ 


than to-day, when the working classes, thanks largely to middle- ff} 


class ideas, efforts and leadership, enjoy unprecedented ff 


advantages rere 5s ae 
We should 


be quite clear about the dangers which the : 
present situation threatens. Until recently independence was — 
the essential characteristic of being middle class in England. §f 


Independence made it possible for the individual to back his § 


judgment and support his causes without fear or favour. §f 
Independence also helped to create the sense of security which | 
formed an essential element in the willingness of the English 
middle classes to undertake great responsibilities to the | 
community. Those responsibilities, it should be noted, were | 
felt not towards the middle classes alone but towards the ~ 


nation as a whole. As a result of their activities, public and 
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private, ‘‘ the English middle classes invented the English 
State, which in its evolution gave to the individual both 
liberty and a higher standard of life.’ And among the 
deepest reasons for this supreme political achievement is the 
fact (as Messrs. Lewis and Maude point out with insight and 
truth) that the middle classes 


‘embody very much more (and much that is far more valuable) 
than mere organising ability.... They conserve and transmit the 
stored experience of the whole nation in the arts of community 
and statecraft ; and in particular they are . . . the main barrier to 
unrestricted State power.” 


_ All this is imperilled by the crisis which today is para- 
lysing, exhausting, or actually destroying essential elements 
of the English middle classes. Nor is comfort or help to be 
found in the fact that many of the causes of this situation 
themselves have middle-class origins and result largely 
from the trahison des clercs—who are predominantly middle- 
class—which is one of the deepest sources of the world-wide 
spiritual, political and social crisis threatening not only the 
English middle classes but also Western Civilisation as a 
whole. 

What, then, is to be done? Clues to an answer are to be 
found between the lines of Messrs. Lewis and Maude’s book, 
as well as in some of the origins and implications of Dr. 
Thomson’s analysis. In brief, the middle classes must go 
back to the spiritual and social sources of their strength. 
Where those sources lie we are informed (among other 
places) in the parable of the talents. The middle classes can 
do their duty, and are entitled to reward, only in so far as 
they serve the community as a whole. Such service may, and 
indeed will, be very diverse. But such service, and such 
service alone, provides the moral grounds on which self- 
assertive, grasping egalitarianism can be rejected before it 
ends in the slavery against which de Tocqueville warned— 
and of which Soviet Russia today supplies a supreme example. 
For of the Revolutionary three, Equality bestows the kiss of 
death, and Liberty opens the doors both of chaos and of 
hope ; whereas Fraternity—the hardest to achieve at all— 
if and in so far as it flows from the heart, brings mankind that 
most precious gift, a sense (to use Dante’s words) of 

“‘ The Love that moves the sun and other stars.” 


JULES MENKEN. 
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JOKE OVER 


IN 1945 Miss Nancy Mitford published a very readable book called 
The Pursuit of Love. It had certain objectionable features, but these could 
be overlooked, because the story was far from dull and the ensemble 
definitely amusing. Now Miss Mitford has published another book on 
very similar lines,* which has little, however, but the Book Society’s 
blessing to commend it. It is an attempt to repeat a successful experi- 
ment ; or rather, an attempt to tell the same joke over again in a different 
way, and pass it off as a new joke. But in fact the joke is stale, and even 
the original version has by now lost its savour. Miss Mitford’s joke is 
over. 

Even in The Pursuit of Love the reader was not unconscious of 
plagiarism—was constantly hearing echoes of Mr. Evelyn Waugh. The 
latter is a satirist whose excellence is only impaired when people—in- 
cluding himself—are inclined to take him too seriously. A serious 
ulterior motive is injurious to the spirit of fantasy; and even 
satire loses its point when it is too one-sided or exaggerated. Certain 
of Mr. Waugh’s books (more especially Brideshead Revisited and The 
Loved One) have suffered from one or other of these defects. But in 
general they are just an uninhibited saturnalia of style and wit. 

Miss Mitford is a far less clever and accomplished writer than Mr, 
Waugh. Her satire, though often amusing, is far less amusing than his ; 
and, unlike him, she cannot lay claim to much originality. But she does 
most noticeably share those occasional weaknesses of his—the inability 
to exclude a serious (not to say a malicious) undertone and the tendency 
to exaggerate. Hers is not pure fantasy—in any sense of the word! 


It contains a strong and wholly misleading suggestion of realism, and it | 
is typical of the times in which we live that this sinister feature should ” 


have passed almost unchallenged. 
There are all too many people to-day who, whatever their political 
professions, are secretly gratified by any evidence of aristocratic depravity. 


Hence the welcome accorded to Miss Mitford’s work. If her writing is — 
not quite up to Mr. Waugh’s standard, at least it is felt that she is better 


qualified to act as a social blackleg. A Quisling movement from within is © 
sometimes more effective than the most skilfully planned assault from 
without. And here is a member of the trades union (a “‘ Hon.”’, to use 
her own idiom), depicting her fellow-members, with every appearance 
of inside knowledge, as a collection of hypocrites, eccentrics and 
perverts—many of them brilliant in mind or supercharged with character, 
but only tolerable by virtue of a sort of aristocratic license, which Miss 
Mitford seems to assume for their benefit. 

It would of course be distasteful to examine the author’s credentials. 
Let us suppose that her knowledge of upper-class life is exhaustive. 


But it must then be admitted that she is not the only person with know- 


ledge of this subject, and that there are many (probably an overwhelming 


* Love in a Cold Climate, by Nancy Mitford. Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 
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majority) who would reject her description as a fantastic libel an 
distortion. b 
The upper class may be said to consist of people who are neithe 
so good nor so bad as Miss Mitford suggests. They are, in the maif, 
quite normal people, who find themselves in abnormal positions an 
who arte given abnormal opportunities. For the most part, they ge 
about their abnormal business in a perfectly normal way, avoiding bot 
the extremes of vanity and of self-criticism ; liable to be snobbish a 
to. indulge in other fairly innocent pleasures, but steering deat of 
unnatural vices; having perhaps an extra ration of savoir-faire, which 
an assured position—or at least the nostalgic memory of such a position— 
can confer; in rare cases (such as that of Winston Churchill) giving 
incomparable service to the nation, the Empire and the world, but moré 
often content to do miscellaneous voluntary work in the shires and 0 
help rather than hinder the food-producing efforts of tenant-farmers. | 
Love in a Cold Climate is not much of a story. The story is just a 
excuse for some very uncharitable personal caricatures, described by 
Miss Mitford as “‘ coincidental.” There is much bitter comment, some 
of it fair. But, taken as a whole, the book leaves a nasty taste without 
giving any real nourishment. As a picture of aristocratic life (and many 
will accept it as such, whatever the author’s intentions), it is an absurd 
and mischievous parody. And even as a picture of certain unrepresentasaa 
tive individuals, it crosses the border-line between satire and burlesa ue, 
We must hope that Miss Mitford will not be tempted to write a thir 
book in this vein, for no lasting literary reputation can be founded upo 
a mere sequence of succés de scandale. 


1G. q 


